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FARM AUTOMATION ISSUE 


The greater part of this issue of Farmer’s Digest is devoted to 
carefully selected articles about farm automation. Here is valuable in- 
formation for every farmer. 


Automation has come late to the barn and the feedlot. Now that 
it is here, :t will make big changes to help the individual farmer pro- 
duce more at lower cost. Whether it will pay on your farm is your 
present problem to solve. In this issue, we have tried to give you the 
basic information available. 


Whether you buy automation or not, it promises to affect your 
farming operations. Because it is the application of mass production 
methods, it will cut costs for others if not for you. Because it is ex- 
pensive and works most efficiently at full capacity, it will further in- 
crease the size of yours and your neighbor’s dairy. beef and swine 
herds. poultry flocks and field operations. 
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HOG WEIGHING TAPE 
— New Profit Tool 


Use this tape to check weights fre- 
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quently and make more money from 
hogs. Get best gains from your feed- 
ers and sell at right weight to get 
top prices. Uses both length and heart- 
girth measurements. Helps you select 
meat-type breeding stock. 60" heavy 
cloth. Money back guarantee. Each 
$1.59 — 3 for $4.49 — 12 for $16.95. 
Write: Highsmith Co., Fort Atkinson, 


Wisconsin. 
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Modernize Your Feeding 





AST moving feed research is 
bringing rapid changes to the 
feed-lot, dairy barn, and hog pen. 
Here’s a look at some late trends. 
Roy Arsdall, USDA economist 
at the University of Illinois, says 
beef cattlemen who handle 50 to 
250 animals a year will probably 
find mechanical bunk feeders fair- 
ly inexpensive. He tested baskets, 
wagons, self-unloading wagons, 
and mechanical bunk feeders for 
delivering grain and silage to cat- 
tle. Self-unloading wagons were 
cheapest for handling 300 or 
more, saving six to seven cents 
per ton of feed in 700 to 800- 
head operations—based on $1.00 
an hour labor. 
With over half of today’s 
manufactured feeds being pellet- 


You can't make 1960-style profits with 
1950 feeding methods... 


Condensed from 
The National Future Farmer 


ed, crumbled, or cubed, you can 
count on hearing more about 
these processes. Pelleting is prob- 
ably the hottest topic of the day. 
Why? Pelleting has the obvious 
advantage of reducing storage 
space and handling labor. But L. 
D. Kamstra of South Dakota 
State College’s agricultural exper- 
iment station says it also increases 
feed intake, improves feed effi- 
ciency, and gives better gains. 
One thing still isn’t clear to 
feed researchers: Why does pel- 
leting increase digestibility of 
roughage rations? Whatever the 
reason, this peculiar fact offers a 
bonanza to cattlemen. It means 
possibly increasing the feed value 
of poor quality roughage! But 
Dr. Kendall Dolge, researcher for 


Reprinted by permission from The National Future Farmer, Box 29, Alexandria, Virginia 
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Wirthmore Feeds, warns against 
considering pelleting a panacea 
for all feeding problems. “Pellet- 
ing swine rations will increase 
gain and feed efficiency over the 
same feed in mash form,” he says, 
“but it does have limitations.” 

Pelleting could re-write some 
dairy feeding rules, too. Dr. Rog- 
er Hemken of the University of 
Maryland believes it may be pro- 
fitable to raise growing heifers 
with pelleted hays and less grain 
than is now recommended—if 
pelleting can be done cheaply 
enough. 

Hemken says pelleted hay in- 
creased both daily gain and 
height of dairy heifers in tests 
completed this year. He fed one 





"He who has a thing to sell, 
and goes and whispers in a well, 
is not so apt to get the dollars 
as one who climbs a tree and 
hollars.” 





group of six to twelve months old 
heifers a poor quality of timothy 
hay. Another group got high 
quality alfalfa hay. Average daily 
gain was upped about .6 of a 
pound due to pelleting—in both 
groups. The gain is easily ex- 
plained: Cows simply ate more 
of the pelleted hay. 

Can you visualize a completely 
automatic feeding system for 
dairy cattle? That’s the job cut 
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out for Dairy Scientist K. E. 
Harshbarger at the University of 
Illinois. He’s interested because 
mechanization of dairy feeding 
has lagged behind labor-saving 
advances for milking, barn clean- 
ing, and milk transportation. 

It isn’t hard to see why progress 
has been slow in automatic dairy 
feeding. Most producers prefer 
feeding each cow according to 
production. But Illinois research- 
ers aren’t convinced that feeding 
by production should call for 
time-consuming individual atten- 
tion. They’ve already found that 
self-feeding will work if cows get 
a constant roughage level with 
grain feeding adjusted to produc- 
tion average of a group with sim- 
ilar milk yields. 


Harshbarger says their automa- 
tic equipment will mix and trans- 
port grain and roughage to the 
feedlot. It’s a revolving floor mat 
and auger machine which delivers 
a 15 percent concentrate—85 per- 
cent roughage ration to one group 
and a 25 percent concentrate— 
75 percent roughage ration to an- 
other. Later, Harshbarger plans 
to divide cows into four produc- 
tion groups labeled very high, 
high, medium, and low. Groups 
will be graduated through these 
four lots according to produc- 
tion. Future tests will have re- 
mote switches placed in bunks to 
keep feed available at all times. 


Automation pays in the hog 
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business, too. Laurence Brown of 
New Mexico has installed bulk 
feeding equipment which slices 
three cents a pound from his mar- 
keting costs. 

Grain is augered from a truck 
. into a storage section of his far- 
rowing house. From there it’s 
augered to a wooden bin outside, 
where it’s gravity-fed into a 
grinder and blown into a metal 
five-ton bin. Brown mixes feed 
once a week. He hand-mixes 
supplements to the ground grain 
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as it’s augered from the metal bin 
to a mixing cart, powered by a 
tractor. That’s the only hand la- 
bor in the entire system. Augers 
take over to transport feed from 
cart to feeding boxes in the hog 
pens. His marketing costs have 
dropped from 14 to 11 cents a 
pound. 


Feed research is on the move. 
There’s only one way to make a 
profit—by keeping up with pro- 
gress. 











New Helmet Makes Tractor Operators 
More Comfortable 


The farmer may soon look like a man from Mars to passing mo- 
torists, if new air conditioned helmets developed for farm machinery 
operators become popular. 

The new lightweight helmet acts as a personal air conditioning 
unit for farm machinery operators and others working in hot, dusty 
fields. It is said to relieve discomfort, and help to reduce silicosis and 
fungus disease of the lungs, common ailments among tractor drivers. 

The unit, which can utilize mechanical refrigeration such as that in 
automobile air conditioners, includes a centrifugal filter for removal 
of dust particles, and wires into any 12-volt or converted 6-volt ignition 
system. The entire unit, which is 22 inches long, 9 inches wide and 
1734 inches high, weighs 40 pounds. The fiberglass helmet and 6-foot 
flexible vinyl hose are lightweight. 

To appeal to farmers in certain temperate zones, the manufactur- 
er of the helmet, the Jamieson Laboratories, Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif., is making the helmet available equipped only with an air filter- 
ing system and a small strip heater. The heater knocks the chill off the 
air on late spring and early fall mornings durirg planting and har- 
vesting periods. This basic unit does not perform any cooling, but it 
does furnish the wearer with a supply of dust and pollen-free air, 
Moseley says. —New Mexico State University 
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Automation Pays On This Dairy Farm 






a You can buy manpower a lot cheaper by 
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HE push button has come in- 
to its own on at least one 
South Carolina dairy farm. 

It has brought full automation 
to reality and points the way out 
of the tight labor market for the 
dairy farmer. 


Mitchell Brothers’ Dairy in Sa- 
luda County has become one of 
the first “automated” dairy farms 
in the South. By the use of 13 
electric motors (the largest is only 
2 horsepower), Rudolph and 
Frank Mitchell are saving about 
1,800 hours of labor a year in the 
milking parlor and barn, plus an 
additional 600 hours in feeding 
silage the automated way. Every- 
thing that can be worked by elec- 
tricity has a motor hitched to it. 


The operation is set up pretty 
much on an assembly line design- 
ed by Clemson College extension 
specialists. 

Silage feeding was the first 
chore to feel the hand of automa- 


-| the kilowatt hour than you can by day 
wages, and it's more dependable . . . 


Condensed from Hoard's Dairyman 


W. H. Craven, Jr., 


County Agricultural Agent 


tion. Mitchell Brothers installed a 
70-foot auger at the bottom of 
their two silos to carry the silage 
from the chutes to the cows. This 
saves them about 600 hours each 
year. The only manual labor re- 
quired now is throwing down the 
silage from the silo, and they 
hope to install a silage unloader 
in the silo in the near future. 


The milking operation was the 
next to be regeared to automa- 
tion. The old 12-stanchion barn 
was converted into a 10-stall her- 
ringbone parlor. The stepped-up 
milking operation with 5 milkers 
against the old way of using 4 
and the addition of a pipeline 
saves the brothers another 1,800 
hours per year. They are now able 
to milk their 45 Guernsey cows 
in an hour. 


Automatic Feed Grinder 
Automatic feed manufacturing 

right on the farm has been a real 

money saver for these men! 


Reprinted by permission from 
Hoard'’s Dairyman, 28 Milwaukee Avenue, West, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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Next to the neat, white, con- 
crete block milking barn are three 
glistening steel bins. One of these 
holds 1,350 bushels of oats and 
another a like amount of shelled 
corn. The third bin stores the 
concentrates used in the mix. 

Each of these bins is connected 
by an auger to the feed mill in the 
barn and corn, oats, and concen- 
trate are automatically moved to 
the mill. It is automatically 
weighed in the correct amounts 
and ground and mixed by the 
mix-mill. The mill, too, is auto- 
matic and has a time switch on 
it so that it grinds feed as it is 





Butter and cheese purchases 
by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration during the 1959-60 
marketing year represented 2.8 
percent of the total milkfat 
producticn on farms. This com- 
pares with 3.0 percent the pre- 
ceding marketing year, and 5.5 
percent in 1957-58. 





needed. Incidentally, the mix- 
mill is powered by the largest mo- 
tor on the farm. It has a capacity 
of 1,000 pounds an hour. 


Rudolph Mitchell says he is 
manufacturing an all-grain feed 
for $51.83 per ton. That’s a sav- 
ing of $24.17 per ton since they 
had been paying $76 per ton. 
They use a mixture consisting of 


900 pounds of oats, 600 pounds 
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of corn, and 500 pounds of a 36 
per cent concentrate. 

The oats and corn are bought 
at harvest time from grain farm- 
ers in nearby areas. With the use 
of a drier connected to the stor- 
age bins, they are able to buy 
grain from the combine and do 
their own drying. The storage 
bins are capable of holding a 
year’s supply of corn and oats. 
The concentrate is bought in bulk 
in five-ton lots. 


A Profitable Investment 

The Mitchells figure they will 
use 81 tons of dairy feed in their 
operation each year. With a sav- 
ings of $24.17 per ton, they are 
saving more than $1,950 a year. 
Of course, depreciation, interest, 
and electricity must be deducted 
from that savings. 

But after these are deducted 
how do they stand as far as a 
good investment in this labor-sav- 
ing equipment? The bins were in- 
stalled for $2,100. The automatic 
mix-mill added another $900 to 
the investment. So, for $3,000 
these brothers were in the feed 
manufacturing business right in 
their own dairy barn. They have 
set up a depreciation schedule on 
the bins for 20 years and on the 
mix-mill for 10 years. On this 
basis $130 would have to be de- 
ducted from the $1,950. 

Rudolph and Frank say there 
are other advantages to auto- 
matic feed manufacturing. on the 
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farm. They know what goes in 
their dairy feed. The feed is mix- 
ed just minutes before it is aug- 
ered, with overhead augers, from 
the feed room to the cow. They 
never have any old or molded 
feed. 

By storing the grains and con- 
centrate in steel bins, they have 
done away with the rat problem 
in the feed room. This type feed 
has been used for a year now and 
the Mitchells report that their 
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same level as with the all-grain 
feed they were purchasing prior 
to installing the automated equip- 
ment. 

Is it good business to invest 
large sums of money to install 
the automatic equipment avail- 
able to the dairyman today? The 
Mitchells say yes! And, as Ru- 
dolph Mitchell says, “You can 
buy manpower a lot cheaper by 
the kilowatt hour than you can 
by using day labor and it’s more 





milk production has held at the dependable.” 





Electric Motors Burn Rather Than Wear Out 


Electric motors seldom wear out in ordinary service. They usually 
fail because they are overloaded or the voltage supplied to the motor 
is too low, according to O. J. Trenary, engineer at Colorado State Uni- 
versity. 

Correct lubrication of bearings is essential but modern design, 
Trenary said, gives bearings a long life even with neglect. It’s the 
electrical part of the motor that causes the trouble and fuses are of 
little help. The reason is that it takes several times as much current 
to start a motor as it does to keep it running. The fuse has to be able 
to take care of the excess starting current required and as a result it 
will likely handle considerable overload without shutting off the 
motor. 

Trenary said a quarter-horse split phase motor may draw 20 
amperes of current to start but only 5 amperes when running under 
normal load. A fuse of sufficient capacity to start the motor gives little 
protection when the motor runs with overload or with too low voltage. 

The solution is to install a delay fuse or some type of overload 
protection for motors that do not have such a device in the motor. 
These permit the motor to start but if an overload persists or the 
voltage remains too low the motor is automatically shut off. 

Trenary said overload devices not only prolong the life of the 
motor but lessen the danger of fire from an overheated motor. 
—Colorado State University 








Planning The Feedlot 





HIS article and a sheet of 
paper is step 1 in your plan. 
Take each of these items into 
consideration before making your 
plan. 


POSITIONING — One of the 
most important requirements of a 
feedlot is to have protection from 
the prevailing cold winds. These 
are usually the North and West 
winds. Cattle do not mind weath- 
er that is 20° below zero if it is 
not windy, however, they do not 
like weather that is 20° above 
zero, when there is a 10-20 mile 
an hour wind. If it is impossible to 
arrange building so that the pre- 
vailing winds are cut off, it is 
necessary to have a high wind 
break of some other type, such as 
a board fence. 


The loafing barn itself should 
be facing south with the front 


Follow these recommendations for 
general planning. Check with local 
or state codes before making the 
final plan... 


Condensed from 
Badger Feedlot Layouts 


mostly open, so that it allows the 
winter sun to shine into the barn. 
When it is possible, the silos 
should be set in a location so the 
feedlot is not shaded by them. 


NECESSARY REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF SIZE — The size of 
the feedlot and loafing barn have 
a lot to do with keeping animals 
clean and producing well. Dairy 
animals should have a minimum 
of 75 square feet of bedding area 
each, and about 150 square feet 
of outside feeding and loafing 
area. The requirements for beef 
animals would be about half of 
that for dairy cattle. 

THE LOAFING BARN — A 
loafing barn should be built with 
a high ceiling to allow plenty of 
fresh air space. This is especially 
important towards spring when 
there is several feet of manure in 


Reprinted by permission from 
Badger Feedlot Layouts For Beef and Dairy Farmers, Badger Northland, Inc., Kavkauna, Wis. 
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the barn. Often an old stable 
barn is converted into a loafing 
barn, but as a rule, this does not 
work out satisfactorily. In the 
spring of the year when it starts 
to warm up, it is almost impos- 
sible for the animals to stay in 
the barn because of the heat and 
stench. 


BEDDING — Experience has 
shown it takes far less bedding to 
keep animals clean in a large 
loafing area than if the conditions 
are crowded. Animals should nev- 
er have to walk through a bed- 
ding area to get to the feedlot or 
to the water fountains. This is al- 
so true of cattle leaving or going 
into a milking parlor. 

It is certainly advisable to 
build your loafing area large 
enough to allow room for storing 
the bedding in the same building. 
In the northern climates, this 
would require about 2 tons of 
bedding per cow for satisfactory 
cleanliness. 

PAVING IS A MUST — It is 
necessary to have a concrete plat- 
form near the feed bunks and the 
water fountains. It is also very 
desirable to have most of the 
feedlot paved, so it can be easily 
cleaned. There should be plenty 
of clean area for the cattle to rest, 
without puddling through deep 
mud in the spring or wet sea- 
sons of the year. A minimum of 
75 sq. ft. per animal is required 
for dairy feedlots. (This does not 
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include the paving around the 
feeding area.) Before concreting, 
it is essential that the yard be 
well sloped to keep all surface 
water away from the bedding 
area, buildings and feeders. It is 
almost impossible to keep a clean 
yard if water stands in any part 
of it. A clean yard is an absolute 
necessity in a dairy operation and 
a definite advantage in beef 
operations. Not only will dairy 
cattle increase production and 
beef cattle show faster gains, but 





Our word ‘bachelor’ is from 
a Latin word, meaning ‘takes 
care of cows’ and refers to anci- 
ent times when men were usual- 
ly at war. Boys looked after 
stock at home, and the boys 
were unmarried. 





the problem of footrot and other 
diseases will be greatly reduced. 
A paved yard also eliminates 
much of the fly problem during 
the summer months. 
LOCATION OF SILOS — 
When positioning the silo, we 
must also think of filling it. As a 
rule, when a long feed bunk is 
used, the silo is set outside of the 
lot, where it is easily accessable 
for the unloading of forage. It is 
best if a hard drive-way leads up 
to the silo, however, if proper 
drainage is arranged so mud holes 
do not form around the silo, a 
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hard drive-way is not necessary. 
When a Round-the-Silo Feed- 
er is used, it is necessary to set 
the silo in the feedlot. Temporary 
electric fencing can be arranged 
so it is possible to drive up to the 
silo when filling without opening 
and closing gates on each trip. 
SILO SIZE — When buying a 
silo probably more thought is giv- 
en to the size than any other sin- 
gle factor. It is important to con- 
sider the size of your herd, how- 
ever, we must also think of the 
different types of feed that will 
be used as silage when we are 
considering silo size. Larger silos 
allow for better packing, less 
freezing and usually better opera- 





Money won't buy happiness 
—but it may help one to enjoy 
his misery. 





tion of a silo unloader. The cost 
per ton of storage also runs less 
as the size increases. It is impor- 
tant to the smaller operator that 
the silos are not too large, so that 
there is a chance of feed spoilage 
in warm weather. 


FEEDING — We should con- 
sider feeding two different types 
of silage in order to get a more 
balanced ratio. Feeding dairy cat- 
tle grass silage once a day, and 
corn silage once a day, has prov- 
en very satisfactory. Excellent 
milk production can be obtained 
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with very little protein and grain 
supplements. When silage is made 
from legumes, small grains and 
corn, it is advisable to have more 
than one structure to store the 
various crops, so that each can 
be fed at will. Very often this is 
not done when the original plan- 
ning of the feedlot is made. If the 
silos are properly placed, addi- 
tional silos can be added at a later 
time, enabling an efficient feed- 
ing operation to be carried out. 
When planning the feedlot, we 
should think of feeding 12 
months a year, rather than just 
thru the winter months, even 
though this practice. isn’t being 
used immediately. In a 12 month 
feeding period of heavy silage 
feeding, it would require from 
10 to 12 tons of storage for every 
full grown animal. Large dairy 
animals will consume as high as 
15 tons of silage per year. It is a 
good idea to have a little extra 
storage space, to take advantage 
of the bumper crops which we 
have some years. Silage keeps for 
many years and having a little 
left over can be a real asset when 
the crops are lean. Also keep in 
mind, some of the storage space 
can be filled twice in one year. 
BUNKS — It is generally ad- 
visable to make the bunks out of 
concrete, rather than wood. Not 
only are they more permanent, 
but it is easier to clean around 
them as it is impossible for ma- 
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nure to work under a concrete 
bunk. When using tractors and 
cleaning equipment, the bunk 
cannot be- easily damaged. 

When possible, a long bunk 
should be set north and south, so 
that the winter sun shines on 
both sides of the bunk. It not on- 
ly will be warmer for the ani- 
mals, but it will also loosen froz- 
en manure and make it possible 
to clean at least two weeks earli- 
er in the spring. There is natur- 
ally a larger build up of manure 
close to the bunk where the ani- 
mals stand, however, if the plat- 
forms slant away from the bunks, 
this is not too serious. 


BUNK ROOFS — Covering 
the bunk itself is always a good 
practice, because it protects the 
feed from the hot sun in the 
summer time, and prevents it 
from becoming water-soaked 
when it rains and snows. As for 
covering the area where the cat- 
tle stand, there are some advan- 
tages and disadvantages. It does 
protect the animals from snow or 
rain, however, it will do little to 
protect them from the cold. A 
large roof overhang usually causes 
more frozen manure build up and 
prevents it from thawing early in 
the spring. 

BUNK HEIGHT — The bot- 
tom of the feed trough in a bunk 
should be from 16” to 20” above 
the level of the feedlot, depend- 


ing upon the size of the animals. 
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When frozen manure builds up in 
the winter time, this height will 
enable the animals to easily reach 
the feed without slipping and fall- 
ing. A 10” to 12” side is recom- 
mended, making the total height 
of the bunk from 26” to 30” 
above the feed lot. 


INSIDE FEEDING — Inside 
bunk feeding is not recommend- 
ed. First of all, cattle will eat 
more feed the year around when 
they are out in the open, especiai- 
ly during warm weather. It is 
very hard to keep an inside feed- 
ing area clean, and free of foul 
air. Even the feed mangers them- 
selves take on an offensive odor 





A period of prosperity is 
that time when experts go 
around telling us that there will 
never be another depression. 





in warm weather. This certainly 
does not help encourage the ani- 
mals to eat more. 
FEEDROOMS — In beef 
feeding operations, it is important 
to think of feed storage for the 
proteins and grains when the ear 
corn or shelled corn is not stored 
in the silo. With the use of metal 
storage bins or built in storage 
rooms, the protein can be bought 
in bulk and fed together with 
the other grain, without any extra 
handling. In dairy operations, 
grain and proteins are usually fed 
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in the milking parlor or individ- 
ually in stanchion barns. 
WATER AVAILABILITY — 
Fresh water is as important to 
animals as fresh feed. Plenty of 
fresh water is necessary for good 
health and production. Water 
fountains controlled by floats and 
protected by thermostatic con- 
trolled heating equipment, will 
give animals fresh water at all 
times. It allows fresh water in 
the summer and eliminates cold 
ice water in the winter. It is ad- 
visable to place these water foun- 
tains close to a building where 
there is some weather protection. 
The small heating units will then 
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have a chance to prevent freez- 
ing in extremely cold weather. In 
large feedlots, there should be wa- 
ter available in more than one 
place. Non back-siphoning equip- 
ment is a requirement for dairy 
herds. 

FUTURE EXPANSION — It 
is a good idea to give considerable 
thought to future expansion when 
laying out your feedlot. After 
fayms are better mechanized, very 
often the owner wishes to expand 
his operations, but because of 
poor original planning, it is im- 
possible to efficiently locate addi- 
tional silos, or add onto the feed- 
lot or sloping barn. 





Roof Strength Is Test For Pole Building 


The dollar sign is mighty, but initial cost isn’t the only thing to 
keep in mind when you construct a farm building. 

“A pole barn isn’t considered safe unless it can hold up 25 
pounds of snow and ice on every square foot of roof space,” warns 
Philip Mielock, agricultural engineer at Michigan State University. 
“Added strength may cost very little with careful planning.” 

Farmers in the South learned the hard way last year. Record rain 
and sleet storms destroyed hundreds of lightly-constructed poultry 
and livestock buildings, causing millions of dollars worth of damage. 

Mielock says most new pole buildings could meet the 25-pound- 
per-square-foot test. A few might not. 

“Joint design is often the weakest point in a pole-type structure,” 
he explains. “Glue-nail and ring-and-bolt joints hold up best. Joints 
held together with nails alone don’t take full advantage of lumber 


strength.” 


The engineer advises farmers to check on strength before purchas- 
ing a new building. The contractor should be able to give a definite 


indication of the “safe load.” 


—Michigan State University 








ERTAINLY the most impoy- 
tant machine on the farm 

is a piece of equipment generally 
a little under two yards long and 
weighing between 150 and 200 lb. 


It is a general-purpose machine 
capable of raising full power at a 
moment’s notice and changing 
gear automatically when the need 
arises. It is immensely complicat- 
ed—it contains some 250 self- 
lubricating bearings and a highly 
efficient built-in memory-bank—- 
yet it has a working life of any- 
thing up to half a century and in 
exceptional cases even longer. 


Unfortunately, it has two great 
weaknesses. First it is very ex- 
pensive to run, partly because it 
takes a long time to build, and 
partly because it needs costly fuel 
and protection from the weather. 
Secondly, its power output is low, 
only one-eighth of one horse-pow- 
er. Clearly, it needs careful man- 


Human Engineering 






Man is the best of all multi-purpose machines on the 
farm, so study his peak loading capacity. . . 


Condensed from Farmer & Stock-Breeder 


Nigel Harvey 


agement to get the best out of a 
machine with such peculiar pro- 
perties. 

On Every Farm 

We all manage at least one of 
these machines. There is no farm 
without one. 

The name of this machine is 
Man. 

We are all familiar with this 
kind of machine. But we know 
comparatively little about the best 
ways of making physical use of it 
on the farm. There has been end- 
less research into all other types 
of farm machinery and there is 
little difficulty in getting sound 
advice on the most economic way 
of running them. 


But until recently few people 
have interested themselves in the 
agricultural application of what is 
forbiddingly called “human en- 
gineering.” We have not studied 
the properties and limitations of 


Reprinted by permission from 
Farmer & Stock-Breeder, Doset House, Stamfod Street, London, S$. 6. 1 
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man as a machine and we use 
him badly. 


Too Costly 

This can be quite costly. If we 
overwork him we also lose money 
and possibly more than money, 
for a man under strain cannot 
use his powers of observation and 
judgment properly. 

Nowadays men are too valu- 
able to underwork or overwork. 

One of the first men to study 
this subject systematically was an 
English agriculturist named W. 
J. Malden, who in 1921 published 
a book and explained its purpose 
in this preface: “Men are taught 
certain mechanical laws and prin- 
ciples as applied to machinery, 
but they rarely apply them to 
themselves. They will spend hours 
tuning up a car to make it as 
efficient as possible but they sel- 
dom study even the most elemen- 
tary matters in connection with 
their own mechanical principles.” 

His words remain true, and in 
the last few years a number of 
investigations have been made in- 
to the problem. 

In 1955, for example, the Na- 
tional Institute of Agricultural 
Engineering published a report on 
the influence of the driver’s posi- 
tion on the efficiency of his steer- 
ing when hoeing with a rowcrop 
tractor. 

The investigators found by 
careful tests that the driver must 
be comfortable if he is to do a 
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good job, and that he must be 
able to see the hoes easily if he 
is to be comfortable. They con- 
cluded that an angle of sight of 
about 40 degrees and a distance 
of the eyes from the hoes of about 
6 ft. were good working figures 
for designers. 

They added that with sufficient 
concentration a driver can steer 
accurately in any position, but 
the more comfortable he is, the 
longer he will be able to stay 
accurate. 

This is, no doubt, obvious. Yet 
comparatively few of us regard 
“comfort” as something that pays. 
We like it in the farmhouse, but 





Job opportunities off the 
farm will increase the number of 
farm operators who become 
part-time farmers. 





we don’t think about it all that 
much in the fields. 

Recently, too, Professor Leh- 
mann, of the Max Planck Insti- 
tute in Germany, compared ex- 
perimentally the energy-require- 
ments of the tractor driver and 
the horseman. He found, surpris- 
ingly, that for many operations 
the tractor-man worked almost as 
hard as his footslogging brother. 

Thus, for ploughing, he used 
only 5 per cent less energy per 
hour than the horseman, and for 
the front loading of manure he 
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used as much as a man with a Then, again, Professor Esmay 
shovel and fork, though, of of Michigan has studied the en- 
course, in both cases he did more __ergy-requirements of various farm 
work in the time. chores. In particular, he compar- 
Well Seated ed the working of two milking 

The professor also found that parlors, one with a releaser-re- 
the energy-requirements of the  corder, the other with a bulk tank 
tractor driver could be greatly re- to which the milk was carried by 
duced by a properly designed seat. hand. The latter took about one 
So could the nervous strain from and a half times as much energy 
the vibrations of the tractor, as the former, which could be an 
which often causes gastric trou- important factor with a big herd. 


bles. Fatigue means decreased effici- 
Tractor manufacturers, please ency and increased risk of mis- 
note. takes. 
And please note, too, that the These are typical examples of 


difference in cost between the the kind of research into particu- 
cheapest and the best seats stud- lar problems which has been un- 
ied was less than $11.20. dertaken in recent years. 





Grow ‘Em To Size 


That’s what it’s coming to. Some experts are predicting that 10 
years from now you will be able to sit on a lawn that needs little mow- 
ing and pick normal-size fruit from the low branches of a dwarf tree. 
Shirt-sleeved scientists, whose laboratories are the experimental green- 
houses, talk to you about farm fields that will yield sweeter sugar 
beets, fatter tomatoes, maltier grain and crispier lettuce; smooth lawns 
that need mowing only three or four times a year; well-behaved trees 
that refuse to poke branches into overhead utility wires, and other 
sorts of botanical visions. Some of these visions are beginning to ma- 
terialize, according to the researchers. 


They’re pouring different “stuff” together trying to come up with 
the right concoction that will control growth molecules. One California 
biologist says the secret lies in a chemical that will neutralize gibber- 
ellin, the hormone that controls plant growth. Research is under way 
that should produce an “antigibberellin”, which could be applied to 
any plant to arrest its stem growth at any desired height without in- 
terfering with its other functions, the biologist relates. —SCAN 











Take The Carry Out of Hog-Feeding 








OU can knock out 75% of 
the time and 80% to 90% 

of the lifting from your hog 
chores—if you still rely on scoop 


shovel, bucket, basket and manure 
fork. 


You can do it with machines, 
electricity, gravity and a little 
headwork. 


If you still feed 200 hogs per 
year with back-breaking hand 
tools, you lift and carry 300 to 
400 tons of feed, water and ma- 
nure every year. Modern methods 
do the work in a fraction of the 
time with practically no lifting at 
all. You can put the time and ef- 
fort into saving more and better 
pigs or putting more profit into 
other jobs. 

“Time is a very important item 
in today’s farming” says USDA 
Farm Economist Roy Van Ars- 
dall, who has made detailed chore 
studies throughout Illinois. “But 
while field work has speeded up 


A push button feeds 250 hogs on this 
farm... 


Condensed from Farm Profit 


Ray Reiman 


rapidly during the past 45 years, 
most farmers still handle hogs the 
way their grandfathers did.” 

Chore-mechanizing costs are 
getting cheaper, when compared 
with rising labor costs. While 
prices of farm equipment have 
doubled since 1939, farm wage 
rates have jumped about four 
times. 

Look over your hog-feeding sys- 
tem to see how you can do it. 
Keep these basic points in mind: 


1. Move feed and water as little 
as possibk, or not at all. Store 
feed overhead or next to hoglot. 
Let gravity fill self-feeders 
through spout from overhead 
granary. 

2. Handle large amounts. Large 
wagons, feeders, and manure 
loaders and spreaders are good 
examples. Clean floors with trac- 
tor loader instead of scoop shovel. 


3. Make material flow contin- 
uously. A small electric motor and 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Profit, 710 North Plankington, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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an auger, blower or conveyor 
handle grain much easier and fas- 
ter than a shovel. And automatic 
waterers are “musts”. 

4. Condense it. Reduce the 
bulk and weight for easy hand- 
ling. For example, baled hay and 
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blender-mixer mill can handle 
feed for all livestock and poultry. 
A self-unloading silage wagon 
may double as manure spreader. 

Best multi-purpose machine is 
your tractor. Mounted with a hy- 
draulic loader, it can load and 





pelleted feeds. 

5. Handle materials in bulk 
form. 

6. Make each mechanical unit 
do as much work as is practical. 
A portable auger or blower or a 


haul manure, scrape floors, lift 
feed sacks and heavy feeders, 
power PTO auger wagons and 
perform countless other tasks that 
take the heavy work out of chor- 


ing. 





Hen House Traffic Jams Can 
Bottleneck Egg Production 


How’s traffic in your hen house? 


Hen house congestion can cut down drastically on egg produc- 
tion and egg quality. And it can mean more work for the poultryman. 


Traffic of the birds is between the feeders, water troughs and 
nests. It can be free-flowing, like vehicles on a multi-lane highway. Or 
it can jam up, like a two-lane stadium road just before the big game. 


The peck order of the flock is one factor in congestion. Lower 
ranking birds are unwanted in certain areas of the hen house. When 
they get caught there, the rulers “peck them out.” Little can be done 
to influence the peck order. But a lot can be done about the other big 
factor—misplaced or inadequate feeding, watering or nesting equip- 
ment. 


“Be sure you have enough equipment for the birds in the house,” 
says Ken C. Bean, extension poultry specialist at North Carolina State 
College. “The equipment must be well-placed throughout the house, 
too.” 


Bean advises checking the traffic flow in the hen house on every 
visit. “It could be costing you money if it’s congested,” he warns. “And 
this is one problem that can be solved with little expense.” 


—North Carolina State College 














Some Principles of Push Button Farming 


The increasing scarcity and higher cost of farm labor has greatly 
accelerated the trend to mechanization, according to Frank W. And- 
rew, University of Illinois Agricultural Engineer. Factors involved in 
this change are outlined by him as follows:. 


A. Reasons for the Mechanization Trend 


1. The desire to change from being a laborer to a manager. 

2. Man as a direct source of energy, is worth less than one cent an 
hour. 

3. The stepping stone to increased profits is to handle the same num- 
ber of units of production with fewer or easier man hours. 


B. Parts to be Selected for a Mechanical Feeding System. 


1. Storage (Self unloading silos & hoppered bins). 

2. Feed meters (vibrators, a belt and variable speed augers). 

3. Processing (Hammer mills, burr mills and rollers). 

4. Conveyors (Chain drags, augers, shakers and blowers). 

5. Distributors (Pressure switches, time delays, timers, relays and 
magnetic starters) . 


C. Guide for System Planning 

1. Locate essentials close at hand but allow room for expansion. 

2. Allow for necessary drainage. 

3. Locate lots and facilities downwind from the home. 

4. Shelters should open to the south or east. 

5. Line up feeders north or south for minimum freezing of manure 
accumulations. 


6. Use the continuous flow principle by cascading conveyors. 

7. Get capacity from equipment by length of operation, rather than 
power input. 

8. Provide six inches per head for mechanical self-feeding of steers. 
Allow six head per feeder opening for hogs. 

9. Provide thirty square feet of shelter and thirty square feet of 
paving for cattle. Provide ten square feet of paved, sheltered area for 
hogs raised in confinement. 

10. Provide adequate and safe wiring, including complete grounding 
of all electrically driven equipment. 


—The Chicago Farmers Bulletin 
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All Silage . . 


er silo drops 


roughage. . . 





LL-SILAGE feeding is one 
idea that Dale Bowen talks. 
Bigger silos is another. Hitch the 
two together with conveyors, and 
you’ve got a feeding set-up that 
really stirs dairymen’s curiosity. 

I know, because the last time I 
visited Dale Bowen’s farm in 
Orange County, N. Y., I bumped 
into a swarm of dairymen who 
came all the way from Wisconsin 

to see how it works. 

It’s working all right. For Date 
Bowen is a practical idea man. 
When he hears about something 
new, he sits down with a sharp 
pencil and starts figuring. When 
he gets it figured out on paper he 
tries it on the farm. 


Some of the ideas he’s settled 
on may work for you: 


@ His cows are on an all-silage 
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And Automatic 


Several times a day a silo unloader dumps sor- 
ghum-soybean silage down a center hole and 
onto a feeding chain. Alfalfa silage from small- 


on at other times. Cows get eight 


separate feedings a day so they'll eat more 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Bill Hardy 


program. They get no hay at all. 
“They warned me that cows 
couldn’t take an all-silage diet,” 
says Dale. “But now I think these 
cows would turn up their noses 
at hay!” 

® One look tells you that his 
cows are in good condition. And 
even though most are first- or 
second-calf heifers, the 84 head 
in his milking string average close 
to 13,000 lbs. of milk. 

@ His tie-stall barn is com- 
pletely automated for silage-feed- 
ing and manure removal. 


@ He is firmly convinced that 
big silos are necessary for his kind 
of dairy farming. “They told me 
I was crazy to build these big 
things,” said Bowen, as he squint- 
ed up at a 30’ x 60’ and a 24 x- 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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50’. “Now I only wish I’d made 
‘em bigger!” 

@ He feeds dry cows and young 
stock outside—with the same au- 
tomatic system that takes care of 
those in the barn. 

@ He expects to make one mil- 
lion pounds of milk this year— 
using only two regular hired 
hands. (This doesn’t count Bow- 
en, who works off the farm.) This 
production of a half million 
pounds of milk per man may be a 
new peak. 

A lot of visitors just shake their 
heads when they see those two 
giant silos. But Bowen points out 
that it isn’t unusual for dairy 
farms these days to have a cluster 
of four or five small silos. And 





Plan for expansion when buy- 
ing a bulk tank. It's cheaper in 
the long run to buy a bigger 
one right away, rather than to 
buy a small one and have to 
trade it in later. 





they have quite an investment in 
haying machinery and storage to 
boot. 

He admits he had some qualms 
when he put in his “small” 24 x- 
50’ silo. But now he believes that 
the giant 30’ x 60’ center-core 
silo is a trenmendous improve- 
ment over the 24-footer. It holds 
1,200 tons—as much as 10 of the 
regular 14 x 35-foot silos you see! 
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“Just figure out what that saves 
in space, original cost, mainten- 
ance and silo unloaders!” says 
Dale. 

“They had me sold on loose 
housing when I came here,” says 
Dale, “but I already had this big 
stanchion barn.” 

He tried every way possible to 
convert it to a loose housing. sys- 
tem—gave up when it looked too 
costly. Then he concentrated on 
things he could do to make stan- 
chion dairying more efficient. 

Cows face out in his barn, so 
Dale built a 20-inch-wide feed 
manger around the entire barn 
and installed a 425-foot feeder 
chain that moves the silage right 
in front of each cow. 

At first he had the chain rid- 
ing directly on the concrete. But 
silage acids and friction corroded 
the concrete, and alfalfa silage 
tended to “ball up” and jam the 
flights. 

To correct this, Bowen installed 
shiny 7°;” steel plates around the 
entire feed manger, giving a hard, 
smooth surface. “It cost $500, but 
I couldn’t run this feeding sys- 
tem long without it,” says Dale. 

With both silos lined up along 
the manger, it’s a cinch to chute 
the silage onto the conveyor. 

He stores his pelleted concen- 
trate in an overhead, 14-ton bin 
alongside the silos. His men feed 
the pellets by hand according to 
production. “It still pays us to do 
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this job for each individual cow,” 
Bowen says. 

A manger clean-out system is 
one of Bowen’s prize ideas. At 
two different places along the 
bottom of the feed manger, he 
put removable plates. 

When he lifts one of them, the 
left-over silage drops down into 
a cross auger that moves it out- 
side to a 40-foot bunker where the 
40 head of dry cows and young 
stock feed. His men just drop 
grain pellets through this same 
floor port, and it rides out right 
with the silage. 

At a second point, where the 
gutter cleaner crosses under the 
manger, Bowen can pull up an- 
other plate and scoot spoiled si- 
lage or refuse out to his sunken 
manure shed. 

With such a handy way to 
clean out stale silage, it’s easy to 
keep fresh silage in front of the 
milkers. In fact, Bowen believes 
that frequent feeding of always- 
fresh silage is the secret to get- 
ting cows to eat more—and pro- 
duce more milk on it. 

The barn has a pipeline milk- 
ing system hooked to a 700-gallon 
bulk milk tank, which Bowen says 
already is too small. 

“Everything I’ve done on this 
place has been too small,” said 
Dale, eyeing those big silos once 
more. 


He came in for plenty of good- 
natured kidding when neighbors 
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dropped by to watch the 24’ x 50’ 
silo going up. 

“You'll never be able to fill 
that thing,” they'd yell. 

“And darned if I wasn’t getting 
to believe them,” Dale admits. 

Then, when he decided to put 
up a 30° x 60% silo, even the silo 
companies drew the line. “None 
of them wanted to build it,” he 
recalls. 

Finally, one silo company said 
they’d tackle the job, and the re- 
sults have even surpassed Bowen’s 
optimistic planning. 

First advantage, of course, was 
the low cost per ton of capacity. 
Bowen figures a 30’ x 60’ silo can 
be put up for about $8,000, not 





Start loading the manure 
spreader at the end opposite 
the beaters. This takes some of 
the strain off the unloading 
mechanism . 





counting the roof, unloader and 
foundation. Actually, his 30’ x 60’ 
cost just about the same as the 
25’ x 50°, because he just left off 
the roof! 

Some visiting farmers wonder if 
the silage will spoil continually 
with the top open. But Bowen 
says there’s no danger, especially 
since he feeds so often. It just 
doesn’t have a chance to go bad! 

Filling those enormous silos is 
quite a job—Bowen admits that. 
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It took 10 days to fill the big silo 
last year—and another 10 days 
to top it. “That silage sank a 
couple of feet every night,” he 
says. 

On his 257 acres of land, Bow- 
en grows 100 acres of alfalfa 
some 600 tons of which he stuffs 
into the smaller 50-foot silo. He 
has another 100 acres in Black 
Amber sorghum and _ soybeans, 
and they go into the 1,200-ton 
giant. 

This ties in perfectly with his 
2-to-1 feeding ration of sorghum 
and grass silage. 

For filling, Bowen uses a five- 
man crew. One works the field 
chopper, two haul in the silage 
carts, a fourth helps out at the 
base of the silo, and a fifth man 
at the point of fill directs the op- 
eration. 

Bowen figures he can handle 
40 loads a day—says it took 375 
loads last year to fill the big silo. 

Filling around that center core 
is no problem. As the silage packs 
in around the cylinder, they 
gradually draw it up, leaving a 
hole about 18 inches wide. 


Some farmers worry about the 
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center collapsing, but Bowen says 
it doesn’t seem likely. The tre- 
mendous weight of the silage 
compresses tightly—making the 
walls of the core almost solid. 
He says his unloader on this silo 
takes only a 3 hp. motor, whereas 
his other silo has a 74% hp. motor. 


One thing Bowen advises any- 
one planning to build a silo: 
Make sure you have enough re- 
inforcement! 


He had the silo builders put 
120 steel hoops around his big 
silo—with double hoops at the 
top. “That’s to take care of the 
extra stress put on the walls by 
the unloader,” Dale explains. 


Much as he like the system, 
Bowen sees things he would 
change. “If I were building a 
new barn, I’d make it a flat top 
with four rows of stanchions. 
Then I could feed twice as many 
cows with the same length of 
chain and no extra power.” 


And every once in a while, you 
catch him looking up at that big 
30° x 60° silo. You can almost 
hear him speculating: “I won- 


der how a 40’ x_ 80’ silo would 
work?” 





Egg production for the nation has shown an annual increase for 
every year since 1943. The steady year-to-year increase is mostly be- 
cause of gains in egg production per bird in months of very low pro- 
duction. March, April, and May are the months in which little in- 
crease in egg production per bird has taken place. 


—Wisconsin Crop Reporting Service 











e OMPLETELY automatic 

handling of feed for tur- 
keys or other birds—from bulk 
storage bins to the feeders in the 
pole barns—has been made pos- 
sible through research by an en- 
gineer of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture with the cooperation 
of Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station scientists and an 
Illinois turkey grower. 

The scientists devised and adap- 
ted facilities using both experi- 
mental and commercial equip- 
ment, operated by electric con- 
trols, to automatically blend, 
grind, convey, and distribute feed 
and maintain a constant supply 
in the poultry houses. 

Bulk feed is blended and 
ground in a commercially-built, 
automatic electric hammermill. It 
is then conveyed to the poultry 
houses by an experimental low- 
volume, medium-pressure pneu- 
matic conveying system, and dis- 
tributed in feed troughs by auger- 
type conveyors. 

Hoyle B. Puckett, engineer of 


Feed Automation — From Bin To Bird 






This operation offers complete 24-hour-a-day auto- 
matic service .. 


Condensed from Turkey World 


USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service at the Illinois Urbana Ex- 
periment Station, was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the design and adap- 
tation of the electric devices used 
to operate the facilities. 

The experimental pneumatic 
conveyor was installed last year 
on the turkey farm operated by 
Warren T. Frye in Peoria Coun- 
ty, Illinois. Since June, 1959, 
when it was added to the previ- 
ously-installed grinding mill, ap- 
proximately 700 tons of feed have 
been put through the system. 

Mr. Frye raises and processes 
for market approximately 14,000 
turkeys and 29,000 broilers a year. 
All feed, with the exception of a 
commercial pelleted premix, is 
grown, stored, and processed on 
the farm. 

Pneumatic System Popular 

The pnuematic conveyor adap- 
ted to the Frye farm represents a 
type of system growing in popu- 
larity for industrial conveying. 
According to Mr. Puckett, users 
like the small size of pipe the sys- 


Reprinted by permission from Turkey World, Mount Morris, Illinois 
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tem requires for conveying, the 
ease with which it can be install- 
ed and automatically controlled, 
and the small amount of dust 
generated at the discharge sta- 
tions. 

The conveyor installed on the 
Frye farm moves up to 1,200 
pounds of feed per hour a dis- 
tance of 390 feet with 32 cfm 
(cubic feet of air per minute) un- 
der air pressure of only 71% 
pounds per square inch. Feed 
flows through the pipe like piped 
running water—moving up, 
down, and around corners with 
ease. 

A step-by-step look at the en- 
tire feeding system begins with 
eight bulk storage bins to hold 
the different ingredients used to 
make four basic rations. The bins 
are automatically unloaded by 





The 1960 U. S. Census was 
the first in which farmers were 
not asked how many mules they 
owned. 





augers into the hammermill 
where the ingredients are meas- 
ured, ground, and mixed. 

The ground material is then 
discharged into an airlock—simi- 
lar in principle to a revolving 
door—that places the feed in the 
medium-pressure pneumatic con- 
veyor. The feed is next blown 
through one-inch pipe—partially 
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underground—to small storage 
bins located at four discharge sta- 
tions in the poultry houses. 

At these locations automatic 
poultry feeders distribute the feed 
at set time intervals, thus con- 
stantly maintaining a supply of 
freshly-ground feed for the birds. 

The entire system can be con- 
trolled by a bin switch at each 
feeding location in- the poultry 





Rural people today are bet- 
ter informed than ever before 
because of the many sources of 
information available to them. 
These include newspapers, 
magazines, radio, TV, and li- 
braries. 





houses, or by a manually set in- 
terval-timer at the control panel 
located near the grinding mill. 
Mr. Frye “tunes in” the type of 
feed mix he wishes at each feed- 
ing location by setting separate 
dials located on the automatic 
hammermill. 


One of the keys to success of 
the conveying system is the three- 
way pinch valve located at several 
places along the pipeline. Each 
valve is equipped with two 
branch pipe outlets, each of which 
can be opened or closed automa- 
tically to route the feed to differ- 
ent locations. 

Designed especially by Mr. 
Puckett for this conveyor system, 
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the valves consist of metal tubes 
fitted with collapsible rubber in- 
ner iners. The tubes and liners 
operate on a principle similar to 
that of a milking machine teat 
cup and liner. Compressed air is 
injected between the tubes and 
liners, forcing the liners to col- 
lapse and divert the feed to an- 
other outlet. 
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The system is paying off for 
Mr. Frye. He estimates the con- 
veyor alone saves him the cost of 
paying a man working part-time 
to distribute feed. And with a 
feeding system capable of 24- 
hour-a-day, 7-day-a week, auto 
matic service, the increased effi- 
ciency and convenience free him 
and his help for other farm tasks. 














New Machinery: Asset or Liability 


Agricultural economists in Virginia are warning farmers against 
“over-mechanization.” 


A dispatch from Virginia Polytechnic Institute says convenience 
rather than profitable operation occasionally prompts farmers to buy 
machinery and equipment for small acreages. 


“It sometimes may be more profitable for a farmer to invest in 
expanding the farm operation rather than in further mechanization,” 
the economists’ statement said. 

“For example, $2,000 invested in additional land, fertilizer, or 


livestock may give a higher return than $2,000 invested in a new piece 
of machinery.” 


How much a piece of machinery is used determines whether it 
will be an asset or a liability, the economists say. For many farmers, 
custom hiring may be much more economical than outright ownership. 

—Outlook 





RADIO WAVES similar to those transmitted from a TV station 
may soon be used to kill insects in stored grain. Using an intensive 
high frequency electric field that kills insects mainly as a “dielectric 
heating,” entomologists in Kansas have successfully killed a number 
of types of insects in stored wheat and milled products. Advantages: 
heating takes place quickly, and does not leave chemical residues as 
some fumigants do. What’s more, seed treated with dielectric heating 
germinates faster, speeding up early plant growth. 


—Farm Business Service 

















Plan A System To Handle 
Every Farm Product 


=, 
4 s% 
bay 


OW do you put together a 

good system of handling 
farm materials? What is a good 
handling system? These are ques- 
tions being asked by many farm- 
ers. 

There are two approaches to 
handling farm materials: 

1. Labor-saving or piecemeal 
approach where equipment or 
structures are added because of a 
specific problem. This could be 
an elevator for lifting grain or a 
crib for storage. The end result 
of the piecemeal approach may 
or may not be a satisfactory sys- 
tem for handling materials. 

2. Organized material move- 
ment or the planned approach 
where the picking up, putting 
down, moving, storing, and pro- 
cessing of a material from the 
point of harvest through the 
farmstead to the point of utiliza- 
tion is considered. 

Buildings a Stumbling Block 
One of the biggest stumbling 


Consider these principles of automation. 


Condensed from 


Electricity On The Farm 


Robert L. Maddex, 
Agricultural Engineer 


blocks for many farmers has been 
effort to retain existing structures 
and assemble equipment to do 
tasks like distributing silage or 
moving manure. More satisfac- 
tory results will be obtained if a 
system for handling a material is 
developed, making each building 
a component of the system. Do- 
ing this may change the size or 
shape of a building. However, if 
the purpose of a building can be 
defined as: (1) to permit organ- 
ization of work, (2) to provide 
environmental control, and (3) 
to return a profit, then it be- 
comes more logical to develop a 
farmstead from the standpoint of 
organized material movement 
rather than from the standpoint 
of a structure. 


Principles to consider in plan- 
ning a system for handling a ma- 
terial are: 

@ Reduce movement as much as 
possible. 


Reprinted by permission from 
Electricity On The Farm, 305 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
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@ Change form or type for easi- A good handling system pro- 
er mechanization. vides for organized movement of 
@® Handle in bulk or unit loads. _—materials from the time of harvest 
@® Eliminate unnecessary equip- through the farmstead to the 
ment or structures. point of utilization. Systems will 
@® Make flow continuous and _ vary with farms and so will the 
mechanize as needed. amount of equipment and the 


@ Select mechanical and struc- structures used. But well-planned 
tural components to fit a plan. systems will be the most efficient. 





Conveyor Systems Installed Profitably 


Automatic conveyor systems for livestock feeding could be profit- 
ably installed on most livestock farms, assures Kenneth A. Koch, Loui- 
siana State University. 

Conveyors have the effect of drawing buildings together that 
would otherwise be too far apart for an efficient feeding system. An 
auger from the silo to the feed bunk makes it possible for the farmer 
to transfer silage directly from the silo to the bunk without hauling 
or manual labor. 

Bunks can be 4 feet wide, 10 inches deep and about 23 inches 
off the ground for mature animals. A 9 inch auger can be arranged 
within a smaller trough with a crack at the bottom to distribute silage 
all along the bunk. 

Grain and supplements can be fed together with the silage. These 
can be made to flow into the same bunk from an overhead bin con- 
nected by conveyors and timed to meter the grain into the conveyor 
at the desired rate. 

Just as in heavy industry, the plant layout—arrangement of build- 
ings and the placement of machinery in them—determines the effici- 
ency of the operation. Through efficiency, the cost per unit is reduced 
causing profits to rise. —Louitsiana State University 





Not every concern for safety need be selfish. A Dallas County, 
Iowa, farmer hangs a “flushing bar” in front of his tractor before 
mowing. It’s a 1” by 4” board suspended from ~ steel post which is 
mounted on the tractor’s front to flush game and songbirds in time’s 
nick. Conservation officials are unhappy about the number of pheas- 
ants needlessly cut down during the haying season. Sparing the birds 
helps everybody . . . farmers as well as huntcrs. —Feed Facts 

















Why Automate ? 





UTOMATION? It’s not just 
something for farmers who 
have a lot of money to spend, but 
a practical, everyday hel ping 
hand in the lives of many farmers. 
We talked to several farmers 
around to find out who was us- 
ing automation in the feeding of 
cattle, hogs, and poultry, and this 
is what we found. 

The farmers who were using 
automation were above average 
in management ability and far- 
sightedness, but were far from 
millionaires. Several were going 
into automation by stages because 
they couldn’t afford to make the 
plunge all at once. 

Walter Kiser, Silver Lake, In- 
diana, just recently got into auto- 
mation for his cattle. He couldn’t 
afford to buy a complete set-up so 
he planned his operation and 
bought essential parts first. 

Now that he has his auger and 
silos, he is going to wait until he 
can afford it to add things like a 
silo unloader. “I adapted what I 


"If you don't have things handy so you can do 
them yourself, you just can't manage to make 
@ profit .. | 


Condensed from Indiana Farmer 


Dayton Matlick 


could get to fit my own individu- 
al needs,” said Kiser, “and any 
farmer could do that, if he want- 
ed to.” 

But why do these farmers feel 
that they should get into auto- 
mation? Labor, increased produc- 
tion, and decreased expense are 
among the reasons. 

Maurice Warner, another farm- 
er we talked to from Pierceton, 
Indiana, placed second in the In- 
diana Outstanding Young Farm- 
er competition for 1959, spon- 
sored by the Indiana Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Maurice started farming six 
years ago and now owns 40 acres 
and rents 90. On his farm in 
1959, he raised 460 head of hogs, 
13,000 starting pullets, and 5,400 
layers, mostly by himself through 
automation. 

“It is hard to find good help,” 
said Maurice. “The good help is 
usually farming for themselves, 
and you don’t want the poor ones. 
This is why I went into automa- 


Reprinted by permission from 
Indiana Farmer, 300 East Fall Creek Boulevard, Indi lis 5, Indi 
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tion. Now I do most of the work 
myself.” 

Warner estimates that his work 
units last year totaled 1,474. He 
figures that they would have been 
one-fourth that without automa- 
tion. 

Maurice’s brother, L. V. War- 
ner, has a nearby farm and has 
been farming for 19 years. Last 
year, he marketed between 600 
and 700 hogs, raised 1,200 layers, 
and fed 40 to 50 head of cattle. 

“There is a lot of capital in- 
vestment in automatic feeding,” 
said the older Warner brother, 
“but that is part of farming. Now 
I can feed my hogs in 30 minutes 
a day, as compared to a minimum 
of three hours a day before I 
went to automation.” 

This difference in labor adds 
up to quite a bit over a year’s 
period. “If a farmer doesn’t auto- 
mate to cut down expenses, he 





Rural mail carriers of the Uni- 
ted States travel 1!/, million 
miles every working day—equal 
to 3 round trips to the moon. 





might as well fold up and get out 
of the business,” said L. V. War- 
ner. 

Information on automation as 
compared to doing the jobs with- 
out automation is available to 
Donald Gable, North Manches- 
ter, Indiana, who feeds part of 
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his 600 head of hogs each year 
with automation and the other 
part with an auger wagon and 
feeders. 

Gable finds that the hogs gain 
better on the high moisture corn 
that he feeds as part of his auto- 
mation. He also feeds 129 head 
of cattle and 900 layers each year. 

Automation feeds 200 hogs a 
year for W. A. Clinker, also of 
Silver Lake, who has been using 
automation since 1956. 

The storage facilities that go 
with automation are one of the 
things that impress Clinker. His 
silage gets to his animals fresh, in 
good condition, and at the same 
moisture content. 

“The profit in feeding is very 
small, and if you don’t have 
things handy so you can do them 
yourself,” said Clinker, “you just 
can’t manage to make a profit.” 

More corncrib room was need- 
ed by Glen Grimm, Warsaw, In- 
diana, to feed the 400 to 500 
head of hogs he feeds each year 
and the 50 head of cattle. 


Grimm decided that he would 
go to automation, got rid of his 
corncribs, and bought facilities 
for high moisture corn storage. 
Because of this change to auto- 
mation, he has been able to in- 
crease his production one-fourth 
on both his cattle and hogs. 


“With automation,” said 
Grimm, “my 13-year-old son and 
I can do most of the field work 
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on the crops and can do the feed- 
ing, too.” 

All of these points brought out 
by these farmers in favor of auto- 
mation are true, but there is one 
other point that is very impor- 
tant. 
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er to divert time spent on feed- 
ing to other jobs. This cuts the 
need for hired labor. If this extra 
time is not used to the fullest, you 
won’t benefit from automation— 
rather you will lose. 

“You have to utilize the time 





The object of automation is to 
save time and to allow the farm- 


that you save or you haven't 
saved it,” said Walter Kiser. 





Reasons For Low Milk Production 


The dairyman whose herd lags in production behind that of his 
neighbor can be hurt in both his pride and his pocketbook. 

Dr. Norman R. Thompson, dairy scientist at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, says the question as to why one herd can out-produce an- 
other may not have a simple answer. Generally differences in milk 
production among dairy herds may be attributed to differences in 
breeding, feeding, and management. The relative importance of each 
is not easy to determine. However, research to date shows that breed- 
ing may account for only 10 to 20 percent of the difference. This 
leaves feeding and management responsible for the remaining 80 to 
90 percent. 

Dr. Thompson’s advice, if your neighbor’s herd consistently out- 
produces your herd, is to ask a few pointed questions. 

What kind of sires are being used? Perhaps artificial breeding, 
making possible the use of top bulls, is the answer. Selection and cull- 
ing, keeping only replacement heifers from high producing cows, is 
important. Get rid of the families of low producers. 

Watch the feeding practices. Plenty of green, leafy legume hay, 
and plenty of silage are needed to give cows the thousands of calories 
they need every day. Protein also is furnished by early cut hays and 
silages, and by some concentrates. 

Do you do a good job of milking the herd? A good milking 
machine, kept in first class condition, and used properly, can help in- 
crease profits. 

Cows should have about two month’s vacation, or dry period, 
each year. And the herd should be kept healthy — free of mastitis 
and other diseases. —Virginia Polytechnic Institute 








Chimney Smoke 


by Irene Rudie 


Just after the death of the flowers, 
And before they are buried in snow, 
There comes a festival season 
When Nature is all aglow. 

—Author Unknown 


The perfumes of frying potato 
pancakes and fermenting sauer- 
kraut are a perfect blend for that 
of 


burning leaves drifting in 
through the kitchen window. 
% * * 


Our little dog was a happy 
creature the day we cut the corn. 
The tall corn between him and 
the interesting sounds out on the 


highway was most frustrating. 
* a * 


The confusing directions that 
come with do-it-yourself kits have 
long been a standing joke; and 
I’d like to see someone make a 
bound buttonhole or a placket 
with directions that come with 


most dress patterns. 


& 7” * 


The whole family has to adjust 
to the first weeks of school, not 
only the children now bound by 
classroom and playground. Fath- 
er has to remember there is no 
one around to fetch his tools or 
run errands. Mother has lost the 
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extra pairs of hands and feet to 
do for her and supper becomes 
dinner. The baby is suddenly 
berefit of attention and play- 
mates; and the old dog waits pa- 
tiently for the school bus to bring 
his pals back home. 


* * * 


After that obnoxious TV ad- 
vertising, will anyone ever be able 
to look at beautiful Greek sculp- 
ture without thinking of deodor- 


ants? 


* * * 


It used to be that people be- 
came upset when unpleasant 
things happened to them. Now, 
when unsetting things happen, 


they are “irked” or “perturbed.” 
# « * 


Indian warriors stand around 
the field to watch the harvest of 
the corn. The first to don their 
festive scarlet robes are Big Chief 
Maple and Little Chief Sumac; 
Princesses White Birch and Aspen 
soon appear in their bright gold. 




















When It's Profitable To Mechanize 





HE mechanical age is show- 
ing its effects on livestock- 
feeding operations. 

Many farmers are setting aside 
scoop shovels, feed baskets, and 
pitch forks in favor of new labor- 
saving feed-handling equipment. 

The trend toward mechaniza- 
tion is not new to agriculture. 
Larger, more powerful farm ma- 
chinery has boosted feed grain 
production to about five times the 
pre-World War I level. 


But, until recently, farmstead 
and feedlot automation has lag- 
ged far behind field mechaniza- 
tion. Even today, many livestock 
chores are still done the same as 
they were 45 years ago. 


The question is reasonably ask- 
ed why livestock-feeding mech- 
anization developed so slowly? 
Agricultural research economists 
say there are probably two main 
reasons: (1) Few farms have had 
enterprises large enough to justify 
mechanization, and (2) Most 


Some questions to consider when you look 
for ways to improve your efficiency . . . 


Condensed from Prairie Farmer 


farm buildings are out-dated and 
not suited for an integrated auto- 
matic feed-handling set-up. 

Size of operation has long been 
a major stumbling block to me- 
chanized livestock operations. 
Many farmers keep livestock, but 
relatively few have enterprises 
large enough to justify the invest- 
ment to mechanize. . 

For example, three-fourths of 
all farmers in Illinois keep chick- 
ens. But average flock size is only 
150 hens. Less than one percent 
of the producers have 800 hens— 
usually the minimum level for 
mechanization of major chores. 


Location And Arrangement 

Farm building location and in- 
terior arrangement often hinder 
effective use of labor-saving me- 
thods and equipment. The prob- 
lem would be simple if farmers 
could tear down present build- 
ings and build new ones. 

But, most farm buildings are 
still useful and cannot be replac- 


Reprinted by permission from Prairie Farmer, 1230 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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ed profitably. Remodeling may 
improve the situation, but usually 
only partly. 

Even so, many farmers feel the 
advantages of mechanization out- 
weigh these problems. For one 
thing, relative costs have shifted 
in favor of mechanized chore 
work. Farm machinery and equip- 
ment prices have doubled in the 
past 20 years. But farm-wage 
rates are about four times as high. 

Also, the necessary equipment 
is available. Within the past 10 to 
12 years, mechanical devices have 
been developed that will replace 





Paving your barnyard can 
eliminate springtime mud prob- 
lems. Other benefits include 
more efficient gains by animals 
fed on a paved lot as compared 
with a muddy lot, and a saving 
of manure as well as easier 
cleaning of the barnyard. 





much of the hand labor needed 
for most livestock-production jobs. 

Automatic-watering equipment 
is available to all farmers who 
have pressure water systems. Elec- 
tric-powered conveyors, blowers, 
augers, and elevators are effec- 
tive in moving concentrates. Sim- 
ilar equipment reduces the rough- 
age-handling problem. 

Farm records show the down- 
fall of many efficient producers 
who expanded beyond their own 
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capacities and left major respon- 
sibilities to hired labor, authori- 
ties explain. Through mechani- 
zation, farmers can increase their 
feeding operation; yet have direct 
control over vital parts of the en- 
terprise. 

Through this series of argu- 
ments for and against automa- 
tion, the main question arises. 
How can a farmer know when it 
is profitable to mechanize his live- 
stock operations? 

There is no set answer to the 
question. General recommenda- 
tions are available, setting the size 
of enterprise needed to justify 
mechanization. But general re- 
commendations seldom apply to 
an individual farm. 

All farms differ with respect to 
number of enterprises, building 
arrangements, present feed-hand- 
ling methods, seasonal labor de- 
mands and available capital. On- 
ly by studying and analyzing ail 
of these variables as they apply 
to his present farm operation can 
the operator come up with a 
logical answer. 


Questions To Consider 

Here are some questions the 
farmer should probably consider: 

1. What is the initial cost of 
the equipment? 

2. What is the annual cost of 
owning and operating the equip- 
ment? 

3. Would it be more economi- 
cal to make better use of present 
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Here’s a sketch of our farm where we publish Farmer’s Digest. 
Our 200-acres are planted to corn, alfalfa, grass and trees. 


We farm — and we publish our magazine on a farm — be- 
cause we believe that’s the only way we can know what other 
farmers want to read. Farmer’s Digest is probably the only 
farm magazine in the world published on the farm by farmers. 
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buildings and machinery rather 
than buying new equipment? 

4. How much labor will the 
new machinery save? 

5. What effect will it have on 
the cost of other inputs, or on the 
quantity or quality of the pro- 
duct? 

6. What effect will the equip- 
ment have on the farm business 
in general, especially in terms of 
labor distribution, and size and 
type of enterprise? 

7. Is the equipment suited to 
one special purpose, or will it fit 
into several different operations. 

8. Will it contribute to an inte- 
grated production system in view 
of existing and planned facilities? 

9. Would it be more logical to 
invest the cost of the equipment 
in some other part of the farm 
business or in family living? 

10. Will the added machinery 
help make your farming easier 
and more enjoyable? 

In making the final decision, 
farmers should remember that 


mechanization is not always the 
best way to increase production. 

Labor-efficiency studies of cat- 
tle-feeding operations show that 
similarly-equipped farms are not 
equal. Efficient producers hand- 
led feeds six times faster than the 





Purdue University engineers 
recommend checking electric 
motors on grain elevators and 
other electric powered farm 
equipment. They say to look for 
rusted centrifugal switch me- 
chanisms, rodents nests in the 
housing, etc. 





least efficient producers. In dairy- 
ing, labor requirements may vary 
by as much as 200 hours per cow. 
Therefore, operators should 
look for ways to improve efficien- 
cy through better use of existing 
buildings and equipment and im- 
proved work methods as well as 
through mechanization. ~ 





Having Trouble Figuring Rations? 
Cattlemen can now get the same service as the moon scientist 
figuring when to push the button to put a satellite in orbit. 
Dr. W. E. Ham of Washington State University told cattlemen 


that the cheapest balanced ration from available feeds can be devised 
by a mechanical brain after it is fed information—including the kind 
of cattle (feedlot, wintering or growing), a list of feedstuffs readily 
available, the cost of each and a list of feed additives and their cost. 
The brain devises the formula and can also give the cost per ton 
and the approximate cost per pound of gain. 
—wWestern Livestock Journal 











OOD feedlot management 
can pay big dividends for 
the beef cattle feeder. 

However, the advice you get 
about feedlot and bunk space 
necessary per animal will vary 
considerably; the number of dif- 
ferent answers you get will about 
equal the number of people you 
ask. 


To overcome this problem of 


non-uniformity of feedlot equip- ° 


ment recommendations, the 
American Feed Manufacturers 
Association has compiled a handy 
uniform list. 


These recommendations were 
based on more than 200 sources, 
including the nation’s Land Grant 
Colleges, experiment stations, the 
USDA and the feed manufactur- 
ing industry. 

The list is based on the as- 
sumption that calves will be those 
animals weighing up to 600 
pounds; animals weighing more 
than 600 pounds (including 
yearlings and big cattle) are re- 
ferred to as “older cattle.” 


Modern Beef Cattle Equipment 






Changing your feedlot? Here's how to 
install uniform feeding facilities while 
providing correct space per head .. . 


Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


Feed And Water Facilities 

1. Have the top of the feed 
bunk 24 inches high for calves 
and 30 inches high for older cat- 
tle. 

2. Provide feed bunks about 8 
inches deep for calves and 8 to 10 
inches for older cattle. 

3. Allow the following amount 
of feeder space per head for 
grains and other concentrates: 
Hand Feeding 

GE a cawovenones 18” to 24” 


Older Cattle ...... 20” to 30” 
Self Feeding 

EE stil. deeteanthc tay 6” to 8” 
Older Cattle ...... 8” to 12” 


4. Provide the following rough- 
age rack space for free choice 
feeding with liberal grain or other 
concentrate feeding: 

Dry roughage: 6” to 9” per hd. 
Silage: 12” to 18” per hd. 

When little or no grain or other 
concentrate is fed, double the 
smaller figure shown above. 

5. Make feed bunks 24 inches 
to 30 inches wide when feeding 
from one side and about 36 inches 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, 1420 P Street, Lincoln 1, Nebraska 
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wide when feeding from both 
sides. 

6. Provide plenty of clean 
fresh water at all times. Allow one 
linear foot of open water tank 
space for each 10 cattle; or one 
automatic watering bowl for each 
25 cattle. 

7. A satisfactory water temper- 
ature range in winter is 40 to 45 
degrees F.; in summer 60 to 80 
degrees F. 

Feed Lot Facilities 

8. Provide the following lot 
space: 

Paved lots — 50 to 100 square 

feet per head. 

Dirt lots — 150 to 200 square 

feet per head. (More is desir- 

able under some soil and cli- 
matic conditions. ) 

9. Provide a paved area of at 
least 10 feet around waterers, feed 
bunks, and roughage racks. 

10. Allow slope of % to ¥ inch 
per foot in paved lots and 4 
inch or more in dirt lots, depend- 
ing on soil and climatic condi- 
tions. 


11. Provide beef cattle housing 
as economically as possible. Open 
sheds or windbreaks are usually 
adequate. In open sheds allow 20 
to 30 square feet of space per 
head for calves; allow 40 to 50 
square feet per head for older 
cattle. 


12. Provide artificial shade in 


hot climates unless cattle have 
access to natural shade. Allow 15 
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to 25 square feet of shade for 
calves; 25 to 35 square feet for 
older cattle. Build shade 8 to 10 
feet high. 

13. Provide bedding except in 
mild. climates to help keep cattle 
dry, comfortable and healthy. 

Recommended materials in- 
clude: straw, corn cobs, sawdust, 
shavings, peanut hulls, etc. Use 
the type that is readily available 
at lowest cost. Mounds covered 
with cobs or other bedding in 
open lots are desirable. 

14. Use the type of fencing that 
is readily available at the lowest 
cost. Build fences at least 60 inch- 
es high. 

15. Provide rubbing devices 
that dispense insecticides to help 





Place farm lights wherever 
they are needed for safety and 
to allow for after-dark work. 
Protect lights from breakage 
and from contact with hay, dust 
or other inflammables. Use dust- 
proof fixtures where they are 
needed. Replace burned out 
bulbs and faulty fixtures of ex- 
isting lights. Don't give fire a 
place to start. 





control external parasites and 
make cattle more comfortable. 
These devices should not replace 
other external parasite control 
measures. 


16. Provide facilities for re- 








‘ 
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straining and handling individual of lesser value. 


animals to minimize production 19. To reduce waste and im- 

losses and prevent injury to per- prove feed utilization, grind, roll 

sonnel. or crack all grain which is fed. 

General Management 20. Dehorn calves and yearlings 
17. Provide salt free choice at and tip the horns of older cattle. 

all times. 21. If practical, feed steers and 
18. If hogs are allowed to fol- heifers separately. 

low cattle fed whole grain, allow 22. Worm cattle when the need 

one hog for each two to three is demonstrated. 

calves, or one hog for each one to 23. Treat cattle for external 


two older cattle. If grain is rolled, parasites when the need is dem- 
ground or cracked this practice is onstrated. 





Livestock Mechanization Only Beginning 


Effective mechanized systems for livestock work have been de- 
veloped. But nine out of 10 livestock farmers still use hand methods 
supplemented only by tractor-powered transportation, a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture economist at the University of Illinois declared 
recently. 


Roy N. Van Arsdall reported that the general use of mechanical 
livestock equipment has just begun. High labor costs, scarcity of de- 
pendable workers, good opportunities in nonfarm occupations, and 
struggle to increase income per worker are all helping boost the de- 
mand for materials handling equipment. 


Van Arsdall suggested that farmers use a three step calculation to 
determine whether they could profitably use mechanized livestock 
equipment. He pointed out that new equipment often generates in- 
creased capacity to handle more livestock. So the capital needed for 
feeder stock, feed, and other expenses to support the larger operation 
may often go up. 

Before investing in livestock equipment, the economist urged a 
careful look at the whole farm business. Even though money invested 
in this way would appear to be a profitable decision, it could deprive 
some other part of the farm business of the necessary capital. If this 
other enterprise would pay a higher return for the money invested, 
the livestock mechanization equipment might not be an economical 
investment, he concluded. —Illinois News of Agriculture 




















FUN ON THE FARM 


A Collection of Jokes and 
Humorous Farm Stories. 








Being a city gal married to a 
farmer I did not know many of 
the expressions used, such as 
“prime the pump,” “put the vit- 
tles away”, “a poke of sugar,” 
“heat the soapstone,” etc. 

At my first party, one of the 
neighbors asked my husband, 
“Any cows in yet, Herb?” 

“No! Not for another two 
weeks,” he replied. 

It was a bitterly cold January 
evening, bright moonlight, so I 
spoke up: 

“Herbie, dear, you don’t mean 
to say you have all those poor 
cows out in a cold night like 
this!” 

Poor Herbert! 

—Mrs. H. Rogers in American 


Agriculturist 
* * * 
Someone once remarked to 


Will Rogers that Webster spoke 
perfect English. 

“Shucks,” snorted Rogers in his 
own inimitable way, “if I wrote 


my own dictionary, so could 1”. 
* * * 


The only thing wrong with the 
future is that it gets here quicker 
than it used to. 
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A Russian delegate was shown 
a Sears and Roebuck catalog. 

“Do you mean to tell me” he 
asked incredulously, “that all 
these things are available to the 
masses?” 

“Available is hardly the word,” 
answered one of the salesmen. 
“In America, we have to beg 
them to buy them.” 

The Dairy Plant Fieldman 
* * * 

Early to bed and early to rise 
makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wonder what his family looks 
like. 

* * * 

Two old mountaineers watched 
a big Cadillac go by. A short time 
later, one of the small foreign 
cars followed it. One fellow look- 
ed at the other and said, “T’ll be 
durned—that thar thing’s got a 
colt.” 


Dedrick Boroos in Midland 
Cooperator 
* * * 


These days there are too many 
people in too many cars in too 
much of a hurry going in too 
many directions to nowhere for 
nothing. 
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Writing a policy, the insurance 
agent inquired of the cowboy if 
he had ever had any accidents. 

“Nope, but a rattlesnake bit me 
and a few broncs have kicked 
me.” 

“Don’t you call those acci- 
dents?” asked the agent. 

“Nope, the critters did it on 
purpose.” The Lion 
* * * 

You can always tell a well-in- 
formed man. His views are the 
same as yours. 

* * * 


Did you hear the story about 
the 85-year-old cowman who had 
been retired for almost 10 years. 
Someone asked him to describe 
his daily routine. 

“Well,” the old boy said, “first 
I have the morning paper brought 
to me in bed. Then I turn to the 
obituary section and, if my name 
isn’t there, I get up.” 

Western Livestock Journal 
* * * 


The child from the city slums 
was in the country for the first 
time for a vacation. Everything 
he beheld on the farm was new 
and wondrous. 

Toward sunset of the first day 
he stood intently watching the 
farmer’s wife plucking a chicken. 

After a bit his curiosity grew 
too great and he asked gravely, 
“Do you take off their clothes 
every night, lady?” 

Arkansas Valley Journal 
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Tears: The hydraulic force 
through which masculine will- 
power is defeated by feminine wa- 
ter power. 

* * * 

The instructor in atomic war- 
fare asked his class of fire fight- 
ers: “What’s the difference be- 
tween ‘radiation’ and ‘contami- 
nation’?” 

The neophyte, fresh from the 
farm, thought for a moment and 
then came up with this answer: 

“Radiation,” he drawled, “is 
when you smell manure. Contam- 
ination is when you step in it.” 

Texas Farming and Citriculture 
i” * * 


Bill, at college, was running out 
of ideas for getting money from 
his father. Nothing he had tried 
lately seemed to work. He figured 
that a tricky, coy letter might ap- 
peal to the old man’s sense of hu- 
mor and make him soften up. He 
wrote: 

‘Dear Dad—Gue$$ what I 
need mo$t of all? That’$ right. 
Plea$e $end it along $oon. Be$t 
wi$he$ and lot$ of love. Your 
hopeful $on, Bill.” 

The father replied: “NOw that 
was quite a tricky letter you 
wrote. I’ve seen NOthing exactly 
like it since I went to college. 
NOne of us here would have 
thought to use the $ sign instead 
of an s. Write us aNOther letter 
soon. NOw I must close, Dad.” 

The Ohio Farmer 
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Just about the time you teach 
your kids that you can’t put more 
in a container than it will hold, 
along comes a woman in slacks. 
The Poland China World 
* * * 

Sign beside a street excavation 
in a Texas town: “When you 
gotta grow, you gotta grow!” 

* * * 

A teen aged rock and roll fan 
called up what she _ thought 
was a music shop and got the 
feed store by mistake. 

“Have you got “Two Red Lips 
and Seven Kisses’?” she asked. 
“No,” said the feed man, “but 
we’ve got two tom cats and seven 
kittens.” 

“Is that a record?” the puzzled 
music fanatic asked. 

“We think it is,” the feed man 
said. —Elmer Byers in the Mar- 

ion Advertiser 
* * * 


Lipstick is something that gives 
added flavor and color to a very 
old pastime. 

* * * 


The new minister’s car broke 
down just after the morning ser- 
vice, so on Monday he drove it to 
the local garage for repairs. 

“T hope you'll go a little easy 
on the price,” he told the me- 
chanic. “After all, I’m just a poor 
preacher.” 

“IT know,” came the answer. 
“I’ve heard you.” 

Holstein-Friesian World 
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A dollar store is just a five and 
ten that’s honest about its prices. 
* * * 

The retired elderly man who 
lived alone in the quaint stone 
house on the top of the hill was 
thought by his neighbors to be a 
bit eccentric. 

One old lady was quite sure of 
it when one day she paused in the 
road and saw the strange old man 
holding a sprinkling can above a 
flower box. 

She called out, “Sir, there’s no 
bottom in that sprinkling can.” 

“It’s quite all right,” the old 
man answered. “These are arti- 
ficial flowers I’m watering.” | 

The National Grange Monthly 

* * * 

The fisherman who insists on 
telling the truth must be satisfied 
with catching small fish. 

* * * 


Last year I was visiting in a 
section where all the farmers were 
commenting on the absence of 
boll weevils. “What has happened 
to the weevils?” I asked. 

“Well,” drawled my host, 
“since the Government started is- 
suing commodities and unemploy- 
ment checks, the weevils just 
don’t go into the field.” 

D. A. Stewart in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer 
* * * 


If you want to keep the 
neighbors’ noses out of your busi- 
ness, raise skunks. 
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The wife of “Diz” Trout, one 
of baseball’s former big league 
pitchers, recently had the prob- 
lem of explaining to hubby just 
how to swaddle a baby. But, 
knowing what subject her hus- 
band would understand the best, 
she laid out the diaper in the 
form of a baseball diamond. 

“You take the batter’s position 
at the low end of the cloth,” she 
explained. “Then bring center 
field down to home plate. Put 
the baby in the pitcher’s box. 
Bring first base, third base, and 
home plate together, and you’re 
in. 

“P. S. If your game is rained 
out start all over.” 

Cow Calculator 
* * * 

A woman is likely to keep try- 
ing on shoes until the clerk has a 
fit. 

* * * 

The wife of a farmer sold her 
surplus butter to a grocer in a 
nearby town. One Saturday mor- 
ning the grocer told her, “Your 
butter was underweight last 
week.” 

“Now, ain’t that something,” 
said the woman. “I was unable to 
locate my weight for the scale 
that day, so I used the pound of 
liver you sold me.” 
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A dollar may not go as far 
these days, but what it lacks in 
distance it certainly makes up in 
speed. 

* * * 

A magazine salesman was ex- 
plaining the advantages of being 
a subscriber. “Why, we carry 
several articles every month tell- 
ing you how to do a better job 
of farming.” 

“Ain’t interested,” the farmer 
told him. “I’m not farming half 
as well as I know how now.” 

* * * 

A specialist is one who has dis- 
covered which of his talents 
brings in the most money. 

* * * 

“If you feed rat poison to hens 
and it doesn’t kill them,” said the 
woman to her county agent, 
“will their eggs be poisonous to 
humans?” 

“That’s a good question,” the 
agent opined. “Frankly, I don’t 
know—but what makes you ask?” 

“Well, it’s this way . . . my 
neighbor’s hens keep getting into 
my garden, so I fed them art poi- 
son. It didn’t kill them, and I’m 
worried whether the eggs would 
be poisonous, because I buy my 
eggs from this same neighbor.” 

* * * 

A quartet is 4 people who think 

the other 3 can sing. 





There can be no reform until the man begins to grow, and the 
only possible way for him to grow is by achievement—doing something 


of which he is proud. 


—Seaman A. Knapp 
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A Farmer Designs 
His Own Automation 





OLUME hog raising with a 

minimum of labor expendi- 

tures and a reasonable profit is 

the aim of Loren Loucks. Loren 

farms 256 acres five miles south- 
east of Austin, Minnesota. 

Quite a number of hogs have 
been raised at the Loucks farm 
for many years under better than 
average conditions. About a year 
ago Loren decided that things 
had to be different, and different 
in such a way that he could raise 
more hogs with less labor and at 
the same time get better litters, 
cheaper gains and have less di- 
sease trouble. As a result of this 
decision, Loren, with the help of 
his retired father, Art, designed 
and did the construction work on 
a 34 x 84 farrowing and nursery 
barn which, is modern in every 
respect. 

Everything in the barn is built 
to last, Loren figures, a minimum 
of 30 years. For instance, the 
foundation is 18” wide and 2!/.’ 


Feed mixer, grinders, and augers to feed- 
ers are just some of the conveniences this 
hog-farmer enjoys... 


Condensed from The Hormel Farmer 


Don Lucas 


deep, steel reinforced. All the con- 
crete was mixed with a mixer 
attached to the farm tractor. In- 
cluding the 10’ x 84’ floor for 
sow feeding area, 760 sacks of 
cement were mixed and poured 
for the building. The barn fea- 
tures a center alley-way with far- 
rowing quarters to one side and 
nursery pens on the other. All pen 
partitions are steel reinforced con- 
crete. Farrowing stalls and gates 
are metal, of a good commercial 
design. The barn is fully insulat- 
ed, lighted, ventilated and heat- 
ed. The insulation consists of four 
inch fiberglass with an aluminum 
foil moisture barrier covered in- 
side and outside with a prepaint- 
ed sheeting. A fully insulated low 
ceiling cuts cubic feet to be heat- 
ed to a minimum. Heating of lit- 
tle pig areas is accomplished with 
thermostatically controlled elec- 
tric heat cables in the concrete 
floor. In the farrowing area they 
are on one side of each stall and 


Reprinted by permission from The Hormel Farmer, Austin, Minnesota 
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in the sleeping area of the nur- 
sery pens. These cables are wired 
so that the temperature can be 
regulated thermostatically or they 
can be shut off entirely. Ventila- 
tion is accomplished “with three 
two-speed exhaust fans drawing 
air up through the roof and with 
numerous adjustable inlets locat- 
ed around the outside wall just 
below ceiling level. Fans can be 
regulated thermostatically and in- 
dividual fans can be shut off. The 
inlets are regulated according to 
the number and location of pigs 
in the building. Additional heat 
is furnished by a gas space heater. 
When there are normal numbers 
of livestock in the building the 
heater doesn’t come on until out- 





| always like to hear a man 
talk about himself because then 
| never hear anything but good. 
—Will Rogers. 





side temperatures reach about 
10° below. Ventilating fans are 
set at 55°, so that means the 
temperature stays in the fifties 
without additional heat for most 
of the winter. 


A gutter cleaner runs_ the 
length of the barn just inside the 
nursery pens and is covered with 
grates which can be picked up to 
push manure into the gutter. In- 
dividual drains from each sow 
stall also drain into this gutter. 
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Probably the most important de- 
sign feature of the Loucks far- 
rowing house is the way it is di- 
vided into six-sow units. Instead 
of having 24 sows go outside in 
one area, the farrowing unit is 
split into four units of six stalls 
each, with a separate outside pen 
for each unit. This helps solve a 
number of problems including 
identification of sows going back 
to the stalls, changing feed on 
sows according to age of pigs, pos- 
sible fighting among sows, pos- 
sible crowding out of one indi- 
vidual sow, and it also makes it 
much easier when pigs are wean- 
ed, since the four nursery pens 
directly opposite any six farrow- 
ing stalls take the pigs from those 
stalls! 


Automatic waterers for pigs in 
the nursery are equipped with 
medicators which allow the addi- 
tion of water soluble vitamins and 
antibiotics in the drinking water 
using the pressure water system. 
Loren likes to feed a little extra 
vitamin, and sometimes antibi- 
otics, to the pigs when they are 
weaned. Fifty to fifty-five pigs per 
pen stay in the 20’ x 16’ nursery 
pens until they weight about 70 
pounds. The floor of the nursery 
pen slopes one quarter inch per 
foot toward the gutter. The back 
one-fifth of the nursery is raised 
about two inches above the rest 
of it and has bedding retainers 
made from a piece of two inch 
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pipe with a burr welded in each 
end, then a bolt and lock burr 
screwed into this. 

Chopped straw is used for bed- 
ding in the stalls only at the time 
sows are to farrow and later in 
the area the little pigs dirty. Some 
bedding is used in the nursery 
pen, depending on the time of the 
year and the requirements of the 
pigs. Loren plans to farrow 24 
litters every six weeks. 

The entire farrowing area is 
thoroughly cleaned between far- 
rowing, using a pump operated 
from the tractor PTO which de- 
livers water from a 3/32” nozzle 
under five hundred pounds of 


pressure. 


Gilts are selected by picking 
the first ones that are ready to 
go to market, making sure that 
they have the required number of 
good nipples and are from a good 
litter. They are hand fed limited 
rations until breeding at about 
250 pounds. So far limit feeding 
of sows and gilts has necessitated 
hand feeding and Loren realizes 
this has to be changed. Presently 
he is trying to figure out some 
way to automatically feed corn 
silage to his sows. 

Labor in the farrowing barn is 
cut to a minimum. Labor saving 
devices’ that make it so include 
the cleaner, bedding retainers, a 
rubber tired feed cart to distri- 
bute feed to the feeders in the 
nursery pens, elimination of 


cleaning farrowing stalls by turn- 
ing sows in and out, etc. 

When the pigs leave the nur- 
sery pens, at 70 pounds they go 
to four 24 x 24 pens in the grow- 
ing barn. This is the barn that 
was originally the old farrowing 
house. It has an extension of the 
same cleaner which operates in 
the nursery running through the 
center of the pens. Loren wishes 
now that the gutter was closer to 
the sleeping area, because he 
thinks this would tend to get 
more of the manure in the gutter 
and less in the bedded area. One 





Bald eagles are so named be- 
cause of the effect of the white 
‘feathers on their heads. 





end of each pen is bedded, with 
a retainer, self-feeders are on the 
other side of the cleaner gutter. 
The self-feeders are filled by auto- 
matic auger from a supply line. 
Hogs stay entirely under roof un- 
til they weigh from 130-140 
pounds, when they go to the out- 
side finishing lots. 

The ration during the growing 
period is a complete ground and 
mixed ration. The finishing ration 
is wet shelled corn from a steel 
silo, and protein supplement self- 
fed. Sometimes this protein sup- 
plement is <nixed with ground 
oats. Actually Loren would like 
to figure out a way to mix it di- 
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rectly with the wet shelled corn 
to promote more efficient use of 
both protein and corn. 

Use of an electric fence in his 
finishing lot allows him to divide 
it according to size and number 
of hogs and to separate an area 
for gilts or sows. The conductor 
is one-fourth inch steel cable con- 
nected with a heavy spring at one 
end and set low enough in gate- 
ways and in lot dividers so that 
tractors and wagons can be driv- 
en over them. Wherever the hot 
wire from the fencer is run 
through a building, it must be in- 
sulated to prevent its shorting the 
fence and making it ineffective. 
Because the fencers operate at a 
high voltage, ordinary electric 
wire is not adequately insulated. 
After noticing charred wood in 
his barn near the insulated wire 





A young Britisher sheared 
227 sheep in nine hours, to win 
the national championship. 





he was using, Loren installed re- 
gular high tension auto ignition 
wire, which is designed for high 
voltage and will carry the fencer 
current without loss or danger. 
Heavy wire, or light cable, is bet- 
ter than light, thin wire. Break- 
age is less because it is so much 
more easily seen and is stronger. 


A sorting arrangement and 
loading chute makes the final step 
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for the hogs at Loucks’ easy and 
efficient. 


One of the greatest labor sav- 
ing arrangements on the Loucks’ 
farm is the feed grinding and dis- 
tribution system. All grain is lo- 
cated in overhead bins where it 
can be gravity spouted into a 
hopper scale. This scale is set 
high enough so that grain feeds 
from it into the grinder. The 
grinder blows it into the portable 
mixer, or into a bin. The portable 
mixer then feeds it into a supply 
pen for the automatic auger, 
which carries it to the feeders in 
the growing pens, or the mixer 
can be pulled out to deliver feed 
to sow feeders or into the supply 
pen for pigs in the nursery. The 
bin on the scale holds 3,000 
pounds of feed. It is made by sus- 
pending a slope-sided bin on a 
heavy beam which works as a 
lever on the platform on a small 
platform scale. Weight multipli- 
cation is one to six, so by putting 
200 pounds on the platform 
scale, Loren can weigh 1200 
pounds of grain into the bin. The 
bin is balanced at the top with 
chains, which make it friction 
free and accurate. 

Loren has designed and built 
most of the labor saving equip- 
ment on his place, and it all 
works and works well. He does 
say that it requires some special 
attention in order to make things 
go as they should; for instance, 
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the gutter cleaner, which is a_ stalled it so that all outside areas 
commercial product he installed slope sharply back into the barn 
himself, must be thoroughly emp- where freezing doesn’t take place, 
ty each time it is operating in the and this helps hold frost trouble 
winter to prevent freezing. He in- to a minimum. 





Mechanized Hen House Decreases Labor Costs 


Although wage rates have nearly doubled in the last nine years, 
Penn State’s mechanized solar poultry house has decreased labor costs 
per dozen eggs from 7 cents to 3.2 cents in this period. 

Glenn O. Bressler, in charge of poultry housing research at the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Equipment Station, claims a saving of one 
minute of labor per dozen eggs pays for all mechanical equipment 
when amortized over five years. He said such mechanized housing will 
enable poultrymen to overcome spiralling wage rates and pay for 
equipment as a capital investment over a period of years. 

In 1959-60 experiments, labor in the mechanized solar poultry 
house came to only 1.65 minutes per dozen eggs. In 1951, labor in 
the average floor-type laying house took 7 minutes for the same 
chores, including egg cleaning, grading, and packing. 

The Penn State solar poultry house is equipped with mechanical 
feeders and waterers, a mechanical egg collector, pit cleaners, and 
thermostatically controlled fan ventilation. 

Dr. Bressler said the process is already used on some farms, It 
shows promise, he claimed, of reducing labor costs even below the 1.65 
minutes per dozen eggs as determined in Penn State experiments. 

—Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station 


Profitable Corn 


Six steps to profitable corn yields are suggested by Dr. John 
Murdock and Dr. James R. Love, University of Wisconsin: 

1. Gear yield goals to the production potential of your soil. 

2. Select hybrid seed adapted to your locality. 

3. Maintain a well-balanced fertilizer program. 

4. Pay close attention to weed and insect control. 

5. Use minimum tillage methods to save time, labor, money and 
conserve soil moisture. 

6. Adjust planting rate to the fertility level and productive po- 
tential of the soil. 











Infrared: Hot News For Farmers 









You can do many things with new gas-fired infrared. It's farm news as 


hot as sunshine... 


Condensed from The Progressive Farmer 


Ed Wiborn 


NFRARED — fix the name 

firmly in your mind. 

Get ready to accept a com- 
pletely new system of crop drying, 
and even space heating, on your 
farm. Infrared is coming. It’s 
here, in fact. You’ll begin hearing 
the name more and more often 
within the next few years, it is 
confidently predicted. 

Actually, infrared is not new. 
It’s as old as the sun itself. The 
sun heats the earth and objects 
on it with infrared rays. Yet, the 
sun doesn’t heat the air through 
which it passes. Therein lies the 
principle of infrared: It heats, 
dries, or warms an object without 
heating the air around it. 

Producing infrared rays artifi- 
cially isn’t new either. It’s been 
done with electricity for a num- 
ber of years. Main thing that’s 
held it back is cost. 

Now, a gas-fired infrared unit 
has been developed that shows 
great promise of being a valuable 







Reprinted by permission from 
The Progressive Farmer, 621 North Nineteenth Steet, Birmingham 2, Alabama 


new farm tool. It can be operated 
with either natural gas or LP- 
Gas. Preliminary research indi- 
cates it is much more efficient 
and economical to operate than 
electric infrared. Research work- 
ers aren’t ready to say that gas- 
fired infrared is in and electric is 
out. It’s quite possible, and maybe 
even likely, that more efficient, 
economical electric units will be 
developed. But as of now, it’s the 
gas-fired units that are raising 
eyebrows and causing people to 
predict that infrared will snow- 
ball into many practical, eco- 
nomical farm uses within a few 
years. 

Here are only a few of the 
many things you may soon be 
doing with infrared: 


Grain drying — Infrared may 
help you do a much faster and 
more economical job of grain 
drying than you now can do with 
conventional forced-draft dryers. 
David Rosberg and Harry Schroe- 
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der, plant pathologists with the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station and OSDA respectively, 
have been doing rice drying re- 
search with infrared for two years 
at College Station, Texas. 

“Infrared has a tremendous po- 
tential for crop drying,” says Ros- 
berg. In fact, infrared looks good 
for any farm where you want to 
remove moisture. We’ve been us- 
ing gas-fired infrared for drying 
rice with exceptionally good re- 
sults. Infrared dries rice rapidly, 
removing about 3% moisture per 
minute. If you cut rice at 20% 
moisture and want to dry it to 
11%, infrared will do the job 
in about 3 minutes. 

Rosberg and Schroeder have 
used both gas-fired and electric 
infrared in their tests. So far, 
operating costs of electric units 


are about four times those of gas- 
fired infrared. 


Rosberg is convinced that the 
same principles that make infra- 
red work so well on rice can also 
be applied to other grains — 
wheat, corn, grain sorghum, etc. 
He is confident it will do all types 
of crop drying faster and more 
economically. 


Forage drying — Before many 
years have passed, you may cut 
hay, run an infrared field dryer 
over it to reduce moisture, and 
bale it, all in one day. Actually, 
it is possible you could hook to- 
gether the mower, dryer, and 
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baler and do all three operations 
in one pass across the field. 
Insect control — Rosberg and 
Schroeder tested infrared for con- 
trol of rice weevil and lesser grain 
borer and got 100% control. It 
killed all eggs, larvae, and 
adult insects. So it appears that 
drying with infrared may cut 
down on fumigation needs. 
Disease Control — Rosberg 
started working with infrared 
about five years ago in an ef- 
fort to find a control for neck rot 
in onions. It worked. Infrared is 
now being used commercially to 
control neck rot. A 576,000 B. t. 
u. gas-fired infrared onion dryer 
will dry 350 fifty-pound bags of 





Forest experts predicta 
booming market for timber as 
the nation continues its growth 
and economic expansion. 





onions an hour. That means on- 
ions are zipping through at the 
rate of 8,400 bags each 24 hours. 
Operating cost is $4 for 24 hours, 
or about 1/20 cent per bag. 

Rosberg controlled pimple di- 
sease in watermelons by treating 
seed with infrared. The melons 
produced from treated seed were 
free of the pimples virus and 
growth was normal. 


Also, infrared shows promise of 
controlling loose smut in wheat. 
Chick »rooding — Gas-fired 
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infrared brooders show great 
promise according to tests staged 
at the Texas experiment station 
near Nacogdoches, Tex., by Dr. 
W. F. Krueger, professor of poul- 
try science at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, and H. C. Hutson, superin- 
tendent of the Nacogdoches sta- 
tion. 

“Temperature control is our 
biggest problem,” says Krueger. 
“Since infrared doesn’t heat air, 
standard thermostats won’t meas- 
ure infrared heat. But we think 
we can lick the problem. We’re 
starting new tests and will try 
new methods of controlling tem- 
perature.” 

Krueger and Hutson feel that 
infrared may bring about some 
drastic changes in _ brooding 
chicks. They think they may be 
able to install an infrared unit 
(probably no larger than the 
48,000-B.t.u. unit) in the ceiling 
of a brooder house and furnish 
enough heat to brood 2,000 
chicks. Maybe hovers won’t be 
necessary at all. 

The same advantages infrared 


while air around 
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offers in chick brooding would 
also apply to pigs. 

Frost control — Why not in- 
stall infrared heaters on towers 
in orchards to keep trees and 
fruit warm during frost periods? 
Remember that infrared does not 
heat air. So it would protect fruit 
it remained 


cold. 
Space heating in open build- 
ings — Infrared can be used for 


comfort heating any place you 
may need it—in the farm shop, 
over the milking pit in your dairy 
barn, over the patio or open 
porch of your home, or any other 
place where you want to keep 
people, animals, crops, or objects 
warm without heating the air. 
The LP-Gas-fired units can be 
installed anywhere. Portable units 
with small bottles of LP-Gas also 
are available and weigh only 
about 20 pounds. 

We could go on and on dream- 
ing up practical uses for infrared 
on the farm. We think you'll be 
using it in many ways on your 
farm before many years are past. 











Corn Profits 


Farmers can make $5.00 or more per hour net income by grow- 
ing corn when they follow sound management practices, including the 
use of fertilizer, reports Dr. Paul R. Robbins, Purdue University Agri- 
culture Economist. His report is based on a survey of 313 farmers in 
Indiana. The survey included “better than average” crop producers, 
whose farms represented soils ranging in texture from sand to clay 
loams. One fact emphasized by this survey is that per-bushel cost and 
not per-acre cost is the most important in corn production. 


Plant Breeding in New Directions 





What we need for the future are varieties 
which quarantee certainty of yield in bad 
years and increased yields in average years... 


Condensed from 


Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presse (Germany) 


Dr. Paul Schaper 


By the year 2000, population 
of the world will grow to 5 billion 
people who will have to be fed. 
This development will cause seri- 
ous problems for the world’s ag- 
riculture. : 


For those areas plagued with 
agricultural surpluses and artifi- 
cial price supports, this problem 
does not seem threatening in the 
near future. It will be appreci- 
ably more important for those 
countries with greater popula- 
tion density now agriculturally 
under-developed and unable to 
pay for agricultural imports. 
Whether, in this latter case, the 
development of irrigation systems 
and the increased use of fertilizer 
would build a lasting solution to 
the problem is questionable. 


The solution can come only 
from the plant itself, because it is 


the basis of all animal and human 
life. 


If one accepts this interpreta- 
tion, the question is whether plant 
breeding with its methods and 
existing material can solve the 
problems. Highly suitable breed- 
ing stock was taken out of the old 
local varieties around 1900. 
These, with their superior yields 
and qualities, today form an im- 
portant part of agriculture. In 





Between 35 and 40 per cent 
of the nation’s population is 
either engaged in farming, the 
production of farm supplies, or 
the processing and distribution 
of farm products. 





this direction the consistent use 
of genetic knowledge has paid off. 


However, the situation is less 
favorable when one considers new 
plant breeding from the stand- 
point, not only of production and 


Reprinted by permission from 


Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presse, Spitalerstrasse 12, Hamburg 1, 
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quality, but also of resistance 

against parasitic diseases or ro- 
bustness against unfavorable en- 
vironmental conditions. Here, in 
the course of breeding develop- 
ment, many very important char- 
acteristics have been lost because 
of one-sided selection. To build 
these back into our assortment of 
cultured plants is the order of the 
hour, and presents burning prob- 
lems to plant breeders. 

What we need for the future 
are varieties which guarantee cer- 
tainty of yields in bad years and 
under extreme conditions and in- 
creased yields in average years. 

Some of the pests which prey 
on our plants are easily combat- 
ted, but the methods used against 





Mail order steaks are now 
available through catalog or- 
dering from Montgomery Ward 
& Co. Featuring Wilson & Co. 
meats, the mail order firm has a 
16-page illustrated catalog list- 
ing 37 varieties of meat. Froz- 
en meats are shipped in insulat- 
ed packages containing dry ice 
and are guaranteed to arrive in 
perfect condition. 





them are very expensive. On the 
other hand, such things as the 
virus of root crops, molds of 
grains or bacteria of orchards 
leave us no choice. Here only the 
development of resistant varieties 
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can help guarantee certainty of 
yield. 

To achieve this aim, breeders 
combine high-yielding, cultured 
varieties with low yielding high- 
ly resistant primitive or wild 
strains. 

When successful after long and 
costly experimentation, this syn- 
thesis leads to varieties which 
combine the best qualities of both 





Productior. of major crops in 
the Soviet Union during 1959 
was far below the record year 
of 1958. Only a few commodi- 
ties made advances toward the 
targets of the current seven- 
year plan (1959-65), which calls 
for an increase by 1965 of 70 
per cent in gross agricultural 
output over 1958. 





partners. In this way, resistance 
to diseases which do not change 
would be guaranteed. However, 
enemies of plants are always 
changing. A variety developed 
over a period of many years at 
great cost can become useless in 
a very short time because of the 
genetic change in a disease or 
parasite. 

If we take, for example, the 
potato, the absolute immunity of 
the plant against the natural 
parasites is an illusion. 


No plant breeder today fully 
understands the whole complicat- 
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ed relationship between host and 
parasite. Until he is a master of 
all the components, he will have 
to give up the intention of breed- 
ing the perfect species with the 
help of wild or primitive strains. 
Much can be achieved by. con- 
necting certainty of yield more 
closely with high yield, but plant 
breeding must get away from 
seeking all salvation in the com- 
bination of wild and primitive 
varieties with domesticated 
strains. 

There are other methods for 
the development of high-yielding 
crop plants. These are: (1) ra- 
diation induced mutation and se- 
lection and above all (2) poly- 
ploidization (this means the mul- 
tiplication of yield and resistance 





The U. S. will sell one billion, 
276 million dollars worth of 
wheat and rice to India in the 
next four years, under the Presi- 
dent's Food for Peace Program. 





by producing more chromosomes 
in the plant itself). It is an open 
question whether these methods of 
plant breeding will be the deter- 
mining factors in the solution of 
future nutrition problems. Cer- 
tainly the most recent results 
from polyploidization would indi- 
cate that the future problems of 
plant breeding will be solved by 
this procedure. 


There are many skeptics who 
do not believe that there will ever 
be any improvement of yield or 
resistance qualities of our domes- 
ticated plants through multiplica- 
tion of genes. They argue that 
the furtherance of single qualities 
is achieved mostly at the expense 





With the trend toward rising 
yields and dwindling humus con- 
tent of soil, the crop's demand 
for moisture and the soil's capa- 
city to deliver it are growing 
apart. 





of reduced fertility, late maturity, 
reduced resistance to disease. This 
is false. 

The great advantage of poly- 
ploid breeding is that one can 
ignore wild and primitive varie- 
ties and concentrate on the do- 
mesticated variety itself. In do- 
ing this, all the time-consuming 
and expensive back-crossing is 
eliminated. If one succeeds in 
creating a large enough number 
of “doubled plants” by poly- 
ploidization, it is possible to find 
individuals which through giant 
growth, higher grain weight and 
above all in the opening up of 
latent resistance to disease, far 
excell any of the existing types. 

It is definitely true that by a 
doubling of the chromosomes, 
production can be greatly increas- 
ed. Even more important stronger 
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root development and more ro- sistance on which the varieties of 
bust tissue structure lead to a_ the future can be built. 

better fesistance ability against In plant breeding, chances of 
parasitic disease and unfavorable decisive success in a short time 
environmental conditions. This are not numerous, but polyploid 
preponderant mechanical and_ breeding is one opportunity. Poly- 
therefore passive resistance of ploidization of useful plants will 
polyploids will not be eliminated increase both yield ability and 
by the development of new strains certainty of yield and thus help 
of pests. On the contrary, it is an solve the problem of increasing 
excellent foundation for the ac- population and decreasing avail- 
tively reacting hypersensitive re- able agricultural land. 





Salt-Aureomycin Mix Controls Sheep Losses 


Recent reports from sheepmen using salt-aureomycin mixtures 
proportioned to provide the antibiotic at a rate of about 20 mg daily 
indicate excellent control over losses. 

Throughout periods of practical application ewes receiving aureo- 
mycin-salt mixture have had 50 percent fewer abortions, almost 75 
percent reduction in losses due to scours, less blue bag and a reduction 
in cases of uterine blood poisoning and respiratory disturbances. Treat- 
ed ewes have been better milkers too, possibly because of better gen- 
eral health. 

One lamb feeder who has considered 3 percent death losses to be 
normal discovered he lost less than one-quarter of 1 percent from a 
shipment of nearly 2,000 lambs receiving the aureomycin-salt mixture. 

Stability studies indicated that the mixture is stable for 
at least 30 days, but in most cases it is put out fresh every = or 3 days, 
preferably daily. 

As is the case with other salt-medicinal-mixtures, it is best to be 
sure that the animals are not receiving salt from any other sources. 
This will encourage adequate intake of the medicated or mixed salt. 

—Salt Digest 





Weed and trash crop seed weighing up to 100 pounds may be 
removed from your combine. Running your combine empty for a few 
minutes will not get the job done. Air and water under pressure will 
help do a good cleaning job. 








Time-Saving Machines Pay You Back ! 





B brisk, businesslike. 


These words describe an in- 
creasing number of today’s farms. 
They’re food factories—and the 
most successful ones use industry- 
inspired methods, like mass pro- 
duction and mechanized handling 
of materials. 


On the farm, mass production 
came first. Machines now plant, 
cultivate and harvest scores of 
crops with great speed and effi- 
ciency. 


Materials handling, so impor- 
tant in speeding the flow of man- 
ufactured goods, is just now gain- 
ing a firm foothold on the farm. 
In ever-increasing numbers, ma- 
chines are being introduced to 
save time and work in moving 
materials—crops into storage and 
to feeding areas, manure out of 
the barn and into the field. 


It had to happen. The great 
outpouring of crops was running 
into a bottleneck at the barn. 
Time and work saved in the field 
was being lost again. 


But which ones will pay on your farm? This article 
is designed to help you-find ihe answer . . 


Condensed from Grassland News 


In fact, it’s estimated there’s 
2,500 hours of hand labor to be 
done each year on the average 
farm. 


Mechanization of more chores 
is the obvious answer. But how 
much can a farmer afford to in- 
vest in time-saving equipment? It 
depends on two main factors—the 
amount of time saved and the 
average hourly wage rate in his 
own area. 


In studies conducted at Purdue 
University, the “Guide to Buying 
Chore-Saving Machinery”, found 
at the end of this article, was de- 
veloped. It’s a time-cost formula 
you can apply to your own me- 
chanization needs. 


Barn cleaning is one example. 
A Wisconsin survey showed a 
farmer with a 30-cow herd can 
save 29.1 minutes a day with an 
automatic barn cleaner, compar- 
ed to non-mechanized methods. 
That means he can wisely invest 
$750 to $2,400 in an automatic 
barn cleaner system, depending 
on local wage rates. 


Reprinted by permission from Grassland News, New Holland, Pennsylvania 
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Economists say automatic 
feeding of grass silage cuts labor 
costs in medium and large dairy 
operations. Department studies 
show the automatic silo unloader 
increases labor efficiency. With 
it, unloading costs only about 2/3 
as much as hand labor in feeding 
60 cows. Labor costs are cut in 
half when there’s a 100-cow herd 
to be fed. 

These estimates apply to farms 
that feed a ration of 5/6 grass 
silage and 1/6 hay for 6 months 
of the year, and where labor is 
priced at $2 an hours. 

Hay handling—moving it into 
storage and to feeding areas— 
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now can be a one-man job. With 
the latest equipment, you can 
store hay evenly in the mow by 
use of a bale-locating attachment 
controlled by ropes from the 
ground or mow floor. This ran- 
dom handling of bales eliminates 
the need for difficult, unpleasant 
bale-stacking by hand. The same 
conveyor system can be used to 
carry bales to feeding areas. 
Materials handling machines 


like the barn cleaner, silo unload- 
er and bale carrier are helping 
break the barn bottleneck and 
pave the way to greater farm ef- 
ficiency and profits. 





GUIDE TO BUYING CHORE-SAVING MACHINERY 


IF A MACHINE SAVES 


THIS TIME PER DAY: $ .75 


AND THE HOURLY WAGE RATE IS: 


$1.00 $1.50 $2.00 
THEN A FARMER CAN AFFORD TO INVEST: 
60 MINUTES ...........+. $1,750 $2,250 $3,700 $4,800 
SO RSTED cccceveseces 1,450 1,900 3,050 4,000 
40 MINUTES ............ 1,050 1,500 2,400 3,200 
BP CED cecvsrcceces 750 1,100 1,750 2,400 
BO MPUUEED cccccccccecs 500 700 1,100 1,600 
5D BRUGES cccccceccece 250 300 600 800 


These figures cover the cost of the original equipment, allowances for in- 
terest, taxes, insurance and repairs. An average of about 5% per year is allow- 


ed for these four hidden costs. 





These Italians Were On The Moooove 
A little bit goes a long way in Italy, particularly when the little 
bit was reference to the space in small Italian cars. 
A recent report from Bari, Italy, said two rustlers had managed to 
stuff a stolen cow into a Fiat 500, with only the horns of the animal 


protruding from the window. 


Later, the rustlers abandoned the car and the cow and fled afoot 


when a police car gave chase. 


Italian police officers worked a quarter of an hour to remove 


the cow from the car. 





—The National Wool Grower 








‘lf | Just Had The Plans !" 


teacher... 





6 gr ica of tomorrow when you 
select building plans for to- 
day. 

How can you do this? Easily, 
by contacting your county agent 
or high school vocational agri- 
cultural instructor. He has avail- 
able plans—working drawings, 
blueprints—for numerous modern 
farm buildings and equipment. 
These working drawings give all 
the information necessary for the 
complete construction of the 
buildings and equipment. 


They are clear enough for the 
do-it-yourself enthusiast and ex- 
acting enough for the professional 
builder. They are valuable not 
only as patterns to build from, 
but as sources for ideas. They 
show clearly the kinds and sizes 
of materials used and how they 
are put together. Many of the 
working drawings include a bill 
of materials or cutting list. Some 
of the plans list suggestions for 
location, construction and man- 
agement. 


Most of these plans are devel- 


Whether it's to build a house or a cattle guard, you 
can get them from your county agent or Vo-ag 


Condensed from The Ohio Farmer 
Joseph D. Bickle, Agricultural Engineer 


oped by the oldest plan exchange 
group—The Midwest Plan Ser- 
vice, an activity of the 13 Land 
Grant Colleges and Experiment 
Stations of the North Central re- 
gion and Alaska with the U.S.- 
D.A. cooperating. 


It is a non-profit, self-support- 
ing service. The plans are sold at 
a price to recover only the cost of 
development and distribution. 


You can obtain any plan for 
25 cents a sheet—anything from 
a house plan to a cattle guard. 
Simple plans are shown on one 
sheet, while the more complicated 
plans may require a number of 
sheets. For the convenience of 
those interested in beef and dairy 
cattle equipment, and also for 
those interested in swine equip- 
ment, the service has prepared 
two books, each selling for one 
dollar per copy. The “Beef and 
Dairy Cattle Equipment Plan 
Book” contains in its 56 pages, 
59 working drawings with mater- 
ial lists and descriptions for la- 
borsaving equipment and layouts; 


Reprinted by permission from The Ohio Farmer, 1010 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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also handbook material on space 
requirements for beef and dairy 
cattle, power requirements for 
augers and elevators, silo capa- 
cities and tables of weights and 
measures. 

The “Swine Equipment Plan 
Book,” which also has 56 pages, 
contains working plans and ma- 
terial lists for 62 equipment items, 
plus 22 illustrations for farrow- 
ing, finishing and handling lay- 
outs, and nine pages of handbook 
material, planning data, and 
management suggestions. 

Both books are valuable addi- 
tions to your farm library for re- 
ference when looking for new 
ideas, or for new management sys- 
tems, as well as when you have a 
specific piece of equipment in 
mind. 

The cooperation between the 
North Central States in develop- 
ing and operating the Midwest 
Plan Service co-ordinates and 
pools the best “know-how” the re- 
gion has to offer through the tal- 
ents, experience, research findings 
and individual specialties of re- 
searchers, extension workers, co- 
operating farmers and consultants 
allied to the farm industry. This 
enables the extension service in 
each state to make available more 
and better practical building and 
equipment plans and pertinent 
building information than it 
could possibly offer “on its own.” 


The whole plan service is gear- 
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ed to the rapid changes taking 
place on the farms. It selects and 
develops plans which are struc- 
turally sound and economical in 
the use of materials and construc- 
tion labor. Many plans have a 
“flexibility” which permits easy 
expansion or economical conver- 
sion for other uses. Included with 
plans is information on location, 
construction and management. 
The service reviews and re- 
evaluates the plans to eliminate 





The more feed you give to 
the chickens, the less they have 
to scratch for themselves—the 
same idea seems to work with 
humans, too. 





the “dead wood.” It also searches 
endlessly for new ideas and fac- 
tual material to use in the de- 
velopment of plans for better and 
more efficient farm buildings and 
equipment. 

Your county agent or vo. ag. 
instructor has catalogs, books, 
leaflets and plans illustrating and 
describing several hundred build- 
ing and equipment plans and 
ideas developed by the Midwest 
Plan Service and the U.S.D.A. 
through “Plan Exchanges.” Drop 
in and browse through the build- 
ing material he has—it could give 
you some valuable assistance with 
your building and equipment 
problems. 














What About Manure Lagoons ? 





AGOONS, a relatively new 

system for handling manure, 

are being used by hog producers 

in Iowa, Missouri, and several 
other cornbelt states. 

Essentially, the new system in- 
volves dumping manure, both sol- 
id and liquid, depending on the 
type of lagoon, directly into a 
flat-bottomed pond of water, ap- 
proximately 3 to 5 feet deep. 


The manure is decomposed by 
bacterial action either with or 
without oxygen, depending on the 
type of lagoon. 

There are two basic types of 
manure lagoons. True lagoons 
have enough water area per hog 
that sufficient oxygen is present 
to aid in decomposition of the 
manure. Smaller lagoons, where 
the manure concentration is so 
heavy that little oxygen is pres- 
ent, are very much like large 
septic tanks. 

The Northeast Iowa Swine 
Testing Station in Chickasaw 
county, Iowa, has used the larger 
type of lagoon for 9 months. Sol- 


"It takes only 20 minutes a day to clean off my 
feeding floor," this hog feeder reports .. . 


Condensed from Wallaces Farmer 


ids are hauled to the field daily 
and the pens are washed down, 
with the refuse flowing into the 
lagoon. 


The station uses a collection 
tank, where the liquid manure 
flows before being discharged in- 
to the lagoon. The tank is con- 
structed of a 4-foot concrete road 
culvert and is 10 feet deep. Li- 
quids flow thru open troughs to 
the tank. 


To eliminate any chance of 
freezing, the liquid flows under- 
ground from the tank thru an 8- 
inch tile and is released in the 
bottom of the center of the la- 
goon. 

The lagoon has 50 square feet 
of water area per hog and 6,240 
square feet of concrete drain into 
it. Keith Olson, manager, says 
that he uses approximately 1,000 
gallons of wash water daily. 

Recommendations for lagoon 
sizes vary. For a true lagoon, it 
takes about 200 square feet of 
water surface per hog if you 
dump in both solids and liquids. 


Reprinted by permission from Wallaces Farmer, 1912 Grand Avenue, Des Moines 5, lowa 
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Only 50 square feet are needed 
if you dump only liquids into the 
lagoon. 

For the septic-tank type of la- 
goon, recommendations presently 
call for a minimum of 15 square 
feet of water surface per hog. 

Water levels in the lagoons are 
recommended to be a minimum 
of 3 feet and a maximum of 5 
feet to allow penetration of sun- 
light to the bottom. 

The location of the lagoon in 
relation to feeding floor is anoth- 
er problem. Some folks pipe the 
manure to the pond. Others use 
a surface trough. And still other 
operations have the lagoon di- 
rectly at the edge of the feeding 
floor. 

On the C. J. Bunnell farm, 
Grundy county, Missouri, a la- 
goon at the edge of a feeding 
floor has been in use for about 
a year. To dispose of manure, 
Bunnell pushes solids and liquids 
into the lagoon by hand or with 
his tractor. 

His lagoon services 200 hogs 
with 15 square feet of water sur- 
face per hog. The setup is located 
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more than the recommended 500 
feet from the farm home. 


There are 50 lagoons now in 
use in Missouri—most of them, 
like Bunnell’s are of the smaller 
septic-tank size. 


“The most common mistakes 
made in constructing manure la- 
goons are that folks either plan 
to move manure too far to the 
lagoon, or they put the lagoon to 
near an upwind from the home,” 
says R. L. Ricketts, extension ag- 
ricultural engineer, University of 
Missouri. He recommends that 30 
feet should be the maximum dis- 
tance to push the manure. 


Lagoons are still a relatively 
new idea. Only several years of 
actual on-the-farm use will prove 
their value. 


If you want to investigate the 
possibilities of constructing a la- 
goon, it will be best to check 
with your county extension direc- 
tor or vocational agriculture in- 
structor. A successful lagoon must 
be engineered to fit your opera- 
tion and since lagoons are new, 
modifications will likely be made. 





The story of man is closely related to the story of the dairy cow. 
It’s a story that dates back to the very beginning of recorded history. 
In this nation, the dairy industry has made steady progress since the 
first 100 cows arrived ut the Jamestown colony in 1611. As man moved 
westward across the continent, the cow was tied to the tailboards of 
the covered wagon and her brothers, the oxen, furnished the pulling 


power. 








Thinking About Buying A 
Bigger Tractor ? 





IHINKING about buying a 
bigger tractor next spring? 

A bigger one will cost more 
money, but it will get work done 
faster at about the same cost as a 
smaller tractor. 

Some pencil calculations before 
you buy will help you decide 
what size tractor is best for you. 

Let’s assume, for example, that 
you have 120 acres under plow. 
That’s 60 acres of corn, 30 of 
grain and 30 of hay. A two-plow 
tractor on this farm would oper- 
ate 636 hours during the year. 

If you stepped up the size to a 
three-plow you’d reduce your to- 
tal hours of work to 466. You’d 
reduce your time one-fourth. 
Cuts Time 30 Percent 

If you decided to double your 
tractor size to a four-plow, the 
results may be rather surprising. 
Although you double the area 
you can cover for some field jobs, 
you don’t cut working time in 
half. With this size tractor you'll 
work 438 hours in the field com- 
pared to 636 with a two-plow 
size. 


A little pencil work before you buy will 
help decide what size is best... 


Condensed from Wisconsin Agriculturist 


It’s easy to explain the relative- 
ly small saving in time you get 
from a big tractor. Plowing, 
planting and cultivating time are 
cut in half, but these jobs are only 
about a third of tractor use. 

A big or small tractor pulls the 
same size grain drill, mower, bal- 
er and rake. Don’t forget that 
chore work is a big item—150 
hours of tractor work per year. 
Big or small tractors will haul 
manure or run a hammer mill 
just as well. 

Let’s take a closer look at a 
couple farm jobs. On your 120 
acres of crop land you’d have 90 
acres of plowing. Working at 314 
miles per hour, a two-plow trac- 
tor would finish the job in about 
11 days. A three-plow tractor 
could finish the job in 7% days 
working at the same rate. But the 
four-plow tractor cuts the time in 
half and would finish in 514 days. 

Combining comes when time- 
saving is important. How much 
help would you get from a bigger 
tractor on this job? A small trac- 
tor pulling a 5-foot combine 


Reprinted by permission from Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wi 











could harvest your 30 acres in 24 
hours—about 2% working days. 
A three-plow or four-plow trac- 
tor could pull a 7-foot combine 
and complete the job in 17 hours 
or less than two working days. 

Probably the most important 
consideration in buying a tractor 
comes in the dollars and cents 
column. How much would it 
cost to operate a tractor for a 
year’s work? 

It will depend on the kind of 
fuel, but the cost figures for big 
and small tractors may surprise 
you. Using gasoline a two-plow 
tractor will do all your work at 
a fuel cost of $267 per year. 

A three-plow will cost $245, 
and a big four-plow job will cost 
$275. 

If you’re trying to cut costs, a 
small tractor won’t do much good. 
If you need to save time, a big 
tractor will slice it down at little 
extra fuel cost. 

What about LP gas? You'll cut 
operating cost in the small trac- 
tor to $213 per year. A three- 
plow tractor will do the work for 
$195 on LP. The big tractor will 
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run for $223 a year—only slightly 
more than the small one, but at 
fewer hours to get the work done. 

Diesel fuel is cheapest, but 
tractor size doesn’t change fuel 
cost very much. The small tractor 
will use $183, the three-plow $195 
and the four-plow $189 in diesel 
fuel cost. . 

Crops Make A Difference 

The crops you raise make a 
difference too. If you put in row 
crops involving many hours of 
planting, cultivating, combining 
and picking, a big tractor will 
cut almost all these jobs to half 
the time. 

If you’re strong on forage pro- 
duction, you'll find that a small 
tractor will do most of these jobs 
in the same amount of time as a 
big one. 

Here are some other questions 
to ask before you buy. When do 
your peak loads come? What size 
machinery do you have now? 
What machinery are you plan- 
ning to buy? Will you change 
your acreage or your crop plans 
in the years ahead? How avail- 
able is labor on your farm? 





Agricultural groups in the United States spent $72 million for the 
promotion of farm products in 1959. Dairy products groups were the 
most active. They spent almost $25 million. A close second were fruit 
products groups. They spent $20.5 million. Next in line, were groups 
promoting natural fiber (cotton and wool) products; $3.5 million. 
Groups promoting meat and livestock products spent a total of $3.3 
million. Vegetable and poultry and egg groups trailed with slight- 


ly under $2.5 million apiece. 


—U.S.D.A. 














Low Cost Lambing Pens 





NOW fencing made inexpen- 
sive lambing pens for Robert 
Heimark of Yellow Medicine 
County, Minnesota, last winter. 
He turned one end of a 50 by 
276-foot open shed into a lamb 
nursery with snow fencing baled 
straw and electric bulbs. It was 
efficient, inexpensive and protect- 
ed lambs born in 15° below zero 
weather. 


Here’s how he did it: 


First, a hundred feet was fenc- 
ed off on one end of the shed. 
One layer of baled straw was 
stacked against the back wall of 
the shed, which was built of only 
single wall thickness and not in- 
sulated. The straw provided pro- 
tection against cold, north winds. 
A snow fence facing was put up 
in front of the straw, with steel 
posts holding it tight against the 
bales. 

Three feet in front of this an- 
other line of snow fencing was 
erected, also on steel posts. Parti- 
tions, made of inch lumber, were 
put in every four feet between the 


This farmer made individual lamb-and-ewe pens 
with two rows of snow fence partitioned with 
inch board... 


Condensed from The Farmer 


two rows of fencing. This made 
a row of pens, each three by four 
feet in size along the back wall 
of the shed. 

Doors, large enough for an ewe, 
were cut into the front of each 
pen by sawing across eight or ten 
laths and snipping the wires on 
one side. 


Heat Bulbs In Each Pen 

Heat bulbs were added to each 
pen. For protection, Mr. Heimark 
wired a nose basket—the kind 
work horses used to wear to keep 
nose flies off—into a corner of 
each pen and the heat bulb fas- 
tened inside it. He found the nose 
baskets in the back room of a 
local shoe repair shop and bought 
them for 10c each. 

“We put up 38 snow fence 
pens in one day,” says Mr. Hei- 
mark, “and did it at very little 
cost.” 


To complete his nursery, he 
added two more sets of larger 
pens. One set, out in front of the 
three by four-foot individual ones 
was made large enough to handle 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, 55 East 10th Street, St. Pavl 1, Minnesota 
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eight or ten ewes and their lambs. 
The other set was still bigger— 
large enough to handle 40 to 50 
ewes and lambs. 

“Ewes would lamb in the open 
part of the shed,” explains Mr. 
Heimark. “As soon as we found 
them we would move an ewe to 
an individual pen, dry the lambs 
off, get them warm under the 
heat lamp and start them nurs- 
ing.” They would stay there for 
24 hours, then be put into the 
eight to ten ewe pens for two or 
three days. “That emptied indi- 
vidual pens for new lambs, yet 
kept young lambs and ewes to- 
gether in fairly confined quar- 
ters.” 
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From the middle pens ewes 
and lambs went to the big ones, 
where they stayed for a couple 
weeks, space permitting. 

Ewes and lambs were marked in 
the individual pens, but by keep- 
ing mother and offspring in fair- 
ly close quarters for several days 
lost or abandoned lambs weren’t 
much of a problem. 

“We had no trouble, even 
though 45 lambs were born at 
night in 15° below zero weather,” 
says Mr. Heimark. Ewes had 
been sheared before they began 
lambing, which helped keep them 
inside the open end of the shed. 
Corncobs were the only bedding 
used, even in individual pens. 











Jet Lubricants Now Provided by Livestock 


Jet planes promise to provide a major outlet for tallow. Lubri- 
cants made from tallow withstand the high operating temperature in 
jets better than petroleum products. 

Some research has been directed toward the production of lubri- 
cants, while other projects have been successful in finding uses for tal- 
low in making paints and plastics. The increasing use of jet engines 
which will require lubricants that can stand temperatures up to 400 
degrees and higher, happens at a time when success in using tallows 
in lubricants has been achieved. 

Federal statisticians say that while only 520,000 pounds of tallow 
was used for jet lubricants in 1957-58, requirements will climb to 13 
million pounds in five years and may top 500 million pounds in 15 
years. 

Steadily increasing production of tallow which will exceed 3 bil- 
lion pounds this year assures producers of the lubricants a sufficient 
supply at a stable price. 

New uses for by-products of the slaughtering industry provide an 
assist to the livestock producer. The price of by-products has an effect 
on market prices for livestock. —Pure Milk Products Press 








Feeding Cows In Stanchions 
By Electricity 





ITHOUT electricity, me- 

chanizing the chores in a 
dairy barn would be extremely 
cumbersome and difficult, if not 
impossible. 

For years the cost of farm labor 
has been going up while the cost 
of electricity has held relatively 
constant. On this basis alone it 
would seem desirable to get elec- 
tricity to do as much work as 
possible on the farm. The margin 
of comparison widens, however, 
when we compare the quantity of 
work which can be done by hu- 
man labor and the effort required 
to do it with the quantity of 
work which can be done with a 
relatively small amount of electri- 
city. Perhaps one of the most 
striking examples that reaches 
home to many of us is the com- 
parison of the number of gallons 
of water which could be pumped 
by a man in an hour by hand 
with the number of gallons of 
water which can be pumped in 
an hour by electricity. 


"As much as 80.2 per cent of time and 88.2 per 
cent of travel was saved by conveyor feeding as 
compared with hand feeding . . ." 


Condensed from Farm Electrification 


E. C. Schneider, Agricultural Engineer 


Electrically-Operated vs. 
Hand-Operated Equipment 

We must, however, in compar- 
ing costs consider that the cost of 
doing the chores with electrically- 
operated equipment must also in- 
clude the cost of the equipment 
as compared with the cost of 
hand-operated equipment. An ex- 
ample of this cost comparison 
that is quite striking is the com- 
parison of the cost of a barn 
cleaner with the cost of a shovel. 
Sufficient time may be saved by 
the mechanization of the opera- 
tion by reducing man-hours of 
labor to warrant the investment 
in the equipment. In addition, 
mechanical equipment is fre- 
quently more reliable than hu- 
man labor. In many cases there 
are other advantages, such as the 
ability to keep farm help by rea- 
son of the reduction of hand la- 
bor and also the advantage of re- 
ducing human exertion to the 
point where many farmers with 
heart difficulties, old age, etc., 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Electrification, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, New York 
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can continue farming, whereas 
they perhaps could not if they 
had to continue using hand-labor 
rather than mechanical equip- 
ment. 


Mechanization of Entire 
Operation at One Time Best 

If it is assumed that one man 
can do the chores for 30 cows in 
a stanchion barn, and that these 
chores are accomplished by hand 
labor, then materials that must 
be handled by that man each day 
add up to approximately two tons 
or 4,000 pounds. These materials 
must either be picked up, thrown, 
or carried, requiring considerable 
energy. In mechanizing the chores 
on a dairy farm it is best to con- 
sider mechanization of the entire 
operation at one time rather than 
piecemeal mechanization of vari- 
ous phases of it which, when 
completed, do not necessarily fit 





University of Manitoba sci- 
entists have developed a new 
grain called whye, by crossing 
wheat and rye. 





well together. Consideration of 
the whole picture is called “the 
systems approach”, in which a 
complete system is visualized 
which may require specific loca- 
tion to others and to the point of 
use of the materials handled. 
Such specific locations and lay- 
out may or may not be possible 
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without extensive remodeling, 
and they may well require the 
erection of a completely new set 
of buildings and other storage 
structures. 


Materials Handling System 
Developed 

Since the handling of dairy 
cows in stanchion barns appears 
to be a well accepted practice 
that will continue to be with us, 
the Agricultural Engineers at the 
University of Vermont have been 
developing a materials handling 
system for chore mechanization 
for this type of operation. Their 
activity has been directed at the 
feeding operation, mainly the 
feeding of hay silage and ground 
dairy concentrates. 


This system consists of a chain 
and flight manger conveyor driv- 
en by its own electric motor and 
a supply conveyor which carries 
hay from the hay storage or silage 
from the silo to the manger con- 
veyor. The supply conveyor is also 
powered by its own electric mo- 
tor. The silo located alongside the 
supply conveyor has a cable-sus- 
pended silo unloader in it which 
is driven by its own electric mo- 
tor. There is an electric fence 
which lowers as the feed progress- 
es on the conveyor in front of the 
cows. This fence prevents them 
from eating parts of other cows’ 
portions of feed as they pass by. 
The electric fence raises after 
each cow’s portion of feed stops 

















New Subsctiption Order Form 





Send FARMER'S DIGEST to me for 
(| | Yr. at $3.00 [] 2 Yrs. at $5.50 []3 Yrs. at $7.75 
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Here’s a sketch of our farm where we publish Farmer’s Digest. 
Our 200-acres are planted to corn, alfalfa, grass and trees. 
We farm — and we publish our magazine on a farm — be- 
cause we believe that’s the only way we can know what other 
farmers want to read. Farmer’s Digest is probably the only 
farm magazine in the world published on the farm by farmers. 
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in front of her. The electric fence 
has not only an electric controller 
but also its own electric motor for 
raising and lowering it. 
Electrically-Operated 
Programmers Coordinate System 
The operation of the entire 
system is coordinated by two elec- 
trically-operated program- 
mers which control switches and 
relays, which in turn control the 
various electrical components 
such as the motors and solenoids. 
The silage is weighed out in a 
specific amount for each cow as 
she appears in her order on the 
stanchion. The amount may be 
varied from 9 to 39 pounds in 
three-pound increments for any 
cow. This weighing operation is 
controlled by a separate program- 
mer in the silage metering device. 
The silo unloader in the silo has 
been equipped so that it automa- 
tically lowers itself as needed. 
To feed hay the operator still 
has to pitch the hay down the 
hay chute by hand. However, the 
Agricultural Engineers are cur- 
rently working on a metering de- 
vice for automatically metering 
and delivering the hay to the sup- 
ply conveyor. At the end of the 
manger conveyor is a pit into 
which any “leavings” on the 
manger conveyor are swept and 
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from which they can be removed 
either by hand or by conveyor. 

The conveyor system with vari- 
ations has been in operation at the 
University of Vermont dairy farm 
for several years. In tests with 
eight cows in stanchions as much 
as 80.2 per cent of time and 88.2 
per cent of travel was saved by 
conveyor feeding as compared 
with hand feeding. 

Dairy Supplements Metered 
By Weight 

In addition to the conveyor 
feeding system, the Agricultural 
Engineers at the University of 
Vermont have also developed a 
metering device for ground dairy 
concentrates which accurately 
meters dairy supplements by 
weight. The operator sets the de- 
sired weight on the scale dial and 
then pushes a button which starts 
the weighing cycle. The correct 
weight is delivered to the feed 
box in front of the cow in either 
the milking parlor or in the 
stanchion line. Metering dairy 
concentrates by weight, rather 
than by volume, results in more 
accuracy and greater efficiency in 
the use of dairy feeds. 

Materials handling equipment 
and a feeding system such as this 
would not have been possible 
without the help of electricity. 





“The beginning farmer” in the United States finds that it takes 
4% times as much capital for land, 814 times as much for machinery 
and 3! times for other capital items as in 1940. 











Don't Do It The Hard Way! 





HERE has been a consistent 
swing in agriculture from 

its time consuming sack method 
of handling grain, seed, feed and 

fertilizer to the modern and more 
efficient bulk handling method. 

This transition has not been 
without its problems for the farm- 
er. Having little knowledge or ex- 
perience with bulk conveying 
and elevating equipment, the 
farmer frequently finds himself at 
the mercy of an equally unin- 
formed salesman or a machinery 
manufacturer more interested in 
selling his goods than in aiding 
the farmer in selecting the con- 
veying equipment which would 
be the most versatile for his gen- 
eral use. 

Too often the choice of con- 
veying and elevating equipment 
has been dictated by the “appar- 
ent” price of the equipment rath- 
er than by ability of the equip- 
ment to perform in the multiple 
uses to which it could be placed 


How to handle grain, seed, feed, and fertilizer 
the easy way... 


Condensed from 


Western Crops and Farm Management 


Leonard E. Thompson 


on the farm. For example, prac- 
tically all of the larger farms in 
the northwest have a_ portable 
gasoline engine-driven screw con- 
veyor to be used in the transfer- 
ring of grain from trucks to stor- 
age bins or from bins to grinders, 
mixers, etc. This screw conveyor 
is strictly limited to use on grain, 
seed or other granular materials 
since the auger is running in a 
round tube of relatively small 
diameter and fiberous products 
would soon plug it. 
Drag Conveyors 

At the same time, most of these 
farms also have an inclined drag 
conveyor for loading baled hay. 
Properly designed, a good drag 
conveyor could easily handle eith- 
er grain or baled hay, thereby re- 
placing one expensive piece of 
conveying equipment. In fact, the 
drag conveyor will generally out- 
perform the auger in both capa- 
city per horsepower and in capa- 
city per dollar of investment. 


Reprinted by permission from 
Western Crops and Farm Management, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, California 
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This is merely one example of 
how a study of the general appli- 
cation of a given piece of con- 
veying equipment can benefit the 
farmer. There are additional 
points involved in the selection of 
materials h an dling equipment 
which merit equal consideration. 

When an industrial firm de- 
cides to expand or to build a new 
plant, very thorough study is giv- 
en to the entire field of materials 





Life becomes tiresome in old 
age, if one has nothing left but 
life. 





handling, even to the planning of 
placement of the aisles, doorways, 
etc., in addition to the actual ma- 
terials handling equipment which 
will be used throughout the plant. 
Farmers could well afford to take 
a serious look at all of the ma- 
terials handling problems from a 
more technical point of view as 
industry has learned to do. 
Low-Profit Crops 

For example there are many 
products now raised on farms 
which the farmer finds to be very 
low-profit crops. Very seldom 
does he take into consideration 
the cost of handling these crops 
from the field to the point of 
storage or distribution. If an 
efficient handling method could 
be obtained for some of these 
crops, the farmer could realize a 


substantially larger margin of pro- 
fit. 

Probably the outstanding ex- 
ample of such a crop is baled hay. 
Bales are bulky and awkward to 
handle from the time they are 
dropped in the field until they 
are finally consumed on the farm 
or shipped to another consumer. 
At any point in the movement of 
baled hay, two men with mechan- 
ical equipment are required to 
load or stack the bales at a sus- 
tained rate of approximately 4 
tons per hour. If bales are moved 
from the field to a storage stack, 
the farmer will have an invest- 
ment of at least one man-hour 
per ton, plus the cost of balimg. 
If the farmer elects to use the hay 
himself, additional manpower will 
be required to tear down the 
stack and transport it to the point 
where it will be fed to livestock. 


Hay Economies 

A recent study of the costs of 
handling hay-in various forms 
clearly indicates that, from the 
field to the storage pile, chopped 
hay costs only a fraction as much 
as baled hay. One man can easily 
move up to 40 tons per day from 
the field into a storage pile with 
adequate mechanical equipment. 
In addition, when the hay is to 
be processed or fed on the farm, 
one man with a tractor-mounted 
bull fork can move up to 10 tons 
per hour. 

If the hay is te be sold or even 
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if it is to be used on the farm, it 
is frequently advisable to have the 
hay pelleted. Pelleting offers 
many advantages, since it is pos- 
sible to handle pellets with the 
mechanical equipment normally 
used for handling bulk grain. The 
over-all bulk of the hay is great- 
ly reduced, and it may be stored 
in grain bins, a flat warehouse or 
other structure which would be 
inadequate for either chopped or 
baled hay. In the pelleted form, 
hay tends to retain its nutritional 
qualities longer. 

It should be noted that hay 
wafers do not offer all of these 
advantages since size of the aver- 
age hay wafer is such that it 
cannot be handled in standard 
bulk grain handling equipment, 
and it does not flow readily from 
bulk storage or sacking bins. 


Chopped Hay 

Due to the high cost of hand- 
ling baled hay, very few if any of 
the hay pelleting plants are ac- 
tually realizing a profit in pellet- 
ing this material. Chopped hay, 
on the other hand, can be hand- 
led very efficiently at the hay 
pelleting plant with mechanical 
equipment. There is a problem in 
moving the chopped hay long 
distances to the pellet mill. The 
obvious solution, therefore, is to 
move the pelleting plant to the 
source of hay. 

Engineers are now working on 
a portable hay pelleting plant 
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which will be able to move to 
the farm where the chopped hay 
is stored and there pellet the hay 
for storage in either bulk grain 
bins or sacks. And, of course, as 
has been reported previously, ex- 
tensive work is underway to de- 
velop in-the-field pelleting ma- 
chines. 

In the handling of grain on the 
farm, further savings can be rea- 
lized by a careful analysis of the 
problems and _ costs involved. 
During recent years, bulk grain 
farm storage has become increas- 
ingly popular. Many farmers have 





Even if you do have money to 
burn, you still can't take it with 
you. 





also found it advantageous to 
band together and build bulk 
grain loading facilities at a rail 
spur. In either case, screw or drag 
conveyors and bucket elevators, 
or a combination of this equip- 
ment, are used for both loading 
and unloading the bins. In an in- 
stallation of any size, this means 
a very sizeable investment in 
equipment which is strictly limit- 
ed to the stationary installation 
at the storage site. 

As an alternative, there is 
pneumatic equipment which can 
be installed under the bed of a 
farm truck or on the tool bar of 
a tractor. In either type of in- 
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stallation, the unit is entirely driv- 
en from the power take-off. There 
are units available which will 
operate on either the suction or 
pressure side or a combination of 
suction and pressure. In the latter 
system, the grain is sucked out of 
a pit, bin or from the truck it- 
self into a cyclone collector 
mounted on the truck. The grain 
is dropped out of the airstream 
at the collector. The air then goes 
to a positive displacement blow- 
er where it is highly compressed 
and returned to the feeder under 
the cyclone where grain is forced 
into the pressure side of the con- 
veying system. Under pressure the 
grain can be delivered’ into bins, 
rail cars or trucks. In the average 
installation, such a unit will han- 
dle 10 to 15 tons per hour of 





Red meat production for the 
first three months of 1960 was 
6,874 million pounds up 9 per 
cent from a year ago. 





grain with a total run of up to 
100 ft. If the same system is used 
only on the pressure side, the 
capacity will come up to about 
20 tons per hour. 


The conveying pipes are usual- 
ly 4-inch diameter down spouting 
or a similar light-duty piping 
which can be readily dismantled 
and mounted in another location. 
The total installed cost of this 
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equipment is substantially less 
than the installed cost of a com- 
parable screw conveyor and buc- 
ket elevator assembly. 


No “Interference” 

Installation of this equipment 
on a farm truck does not inter- 
fere in any way with its value for 
handling other commodities, since 
the air conveying equipment is 
mounted below the bed of the 
truck. When the suction side of 
the system is used, the cyclone is 
mounted in the rear of the truck 
bed; however, it can be dismount- 
ed in less than a minute by sim- 
ply removing four clamps. 

In the Williamette Valley of 
Oregon, many seed growers have 
found pneumatic conveying es- 
pecially well suited for their 
needs, since the pneumatic system 
is completely self cleaning; and 
there is no danger of contamina- 
tion when changing from one 
type of seed to another. By using 
a negative pressure or suction sys- 
tem, the farmer can use a single 
conveying and elevating system 
for loading bins erected within 
his barn. The same system can 
then be used for transferring the 
seed or grain from these bins to 
packing bins, cleaning equipment 
or trucks. 

It has not been our purpose 
here to tout any particular pro- 
duct or process, rather to illus- 
trate some methods by which you 
can gain increased efficiency and 
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flexibility in conveying and ele- 
vating equipment with a mini- 
mum investment. The only way in 
which the best equipment for a 
given operation can be determin- 
ed is to compare the attributes of 
all available types and the num- 
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ber of man-hours per ton requir- 
ed to operate this equipment. 
When this information is balanc- 
ed against first cost of the instal- 
lation, you will have the best 
possible solution for your convey- 
ing problems. 





Silo Unloaders Can Save Labor 


Silo unloaders and other automatic feed-handling equipment can 
cut labor costs in feeding grass silage to dairy cows in herds numbering 
35 head or more. 

W. S. Griffith, dairy specialist at Virginia Poiytechnic Institute 
comments on facts from U.S.D.A. studies which show that in herds 
smaller than about 35 cows, hand feeding of grass silage is less ex- 
pensive. In larger herds, the automatic unloader increases labor effici- 
ency so that mechanical unloading costs only about % as much as labor 
with a herd of 60 cows and half as much with 100 cows. 

These estimates apply to farms that feed a ration of 5/6 grass sil- 
age and 1/6 hay for 6 months of the year, and where labor is priced 
at $2 an hour. The studies indicate that the silage handling job can be 
done well with either a self-unloading wagon or a mechanical bunk- 
feeder. 

Griffith says that in applying these results to their own farms, 
dairymen should realize that mechanization is only an added expense 
unless the labor it replaces is used profitably on other jobs. If the 
dairyman forgets this, he might conceivably find himself surrounded by 
labor-saving devices that add to his comfort but increase his cost of 
production to such a point that he drives himself out of the dairy 
business. —Virginia Polytechnic Institute 





To survive the rougher 3 or 4 years ahead and emerge into the 
better-than-ever agricultural era after that, as Roswell Garst of Iowa 
predicts, a person will have to think and become completely “COST- 
CONSCIOUS”. Figure out your cost per bushel to produce corn; 
to produce beans; to produce a pound of pork; to produce a pound 
of beef, and then search for a way to produce cheaper. 

—Farm Facts 





Should | Go Bulk ? 





F YOU are considering chang- 
ing over to bulk feeding on 
your farm, there are several facts 
you need to examine and weigh 
carefully before making the in- 
vestment. 

First of all, you need to look 
at the economics of bulk feeding 
to make sure it’s the best invest- 
ment you can make to save you 
money and labor. To help you do 
this, we have prepared the simple 
bulk feed analysis form at the end 
of this article, which will help you 
compare the savings you can ex- 
pect in relation to the cost of 
changing over to bulk. We. sug- 
gest you fill it out after you have 
read this article, because then you 
will have more background on 
how to arrive at the figures. 


How Much Bin Capacity? 

As a rule of thumb, install bins 
large enough to hold at least 
two weeks’ supply of feed, plus 
25%. For example, if you are us- 
ing one ton of one type of feed 
per week, you. should have a 242- 
ton bin for this type of feed. The 


Before you answer this question, analyze the cost and 
figure if bulk feeding is your best investment... 


Condensed from Checkerboard Service 


extra 25% capacity is your insur- 
ance in case of bad weather or 
other delivery delays. 


What Kind of Bins? 


In areas where lumber costs are 
less than 6c per board foot, it may 
be more economical to make 
wooden bins inside poultry houses 
or barns. These can be made 
from new or used lumber, utiliz- 
ing one or two sides of the exist- 
ing building for bin walls in many 
cases. 


Unused silos can be converted 
into bulk storage bins by hopper- 
ing them. However, before under- 
taking any construction, make 
sure you can do the job for less 
money than it would cost to buy 
and erect a fabricated metal bin. 
Also, make sure that silos are free 
from cracks and roof leaks, as a 
little moisture can ruin a big 
-batch of feed. 

By far the most popular type 
of bulk bins are those made of 
fabriccted steel. Round or 
square, for inside or outside in- 


Reprinted by permission from Checkerboard Service, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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stallation, this type of bin can be 
bolted together on the farm or 
bought completely assembled. 
Inside Bins 

Advantages: 

1. Low cost per ton of storage 
capacity. 

2. Ease of assembly. 

3. Convenience of having bulk 
feed close to birds or animals. 
4. Protection from weather. Are 
not as likely to sweat as outside 
bins. 

Disadvantages: 

1. Limited capacity. At the pres- 
ent time, four tons is the largest 
capacity of prefabricated inside 
bins. 

2. Requires hatch in roof of 
building if the bin is to be filled 
from an auger truck. 

3. Top is required if pneuma- 
tic delivery is used, thus increas- 
ing the cost. 

4. Generally, the hopper slope 
is too flat to allow the bin to be 
free-flowing. 

Outside Bins 

Advantages: 

1. Larger capacities. 

2. Take no floor space in the 
house or barn. 

3. Easy to fill. 

Disadvantages: 

1. Problem of getting them 
high enough to permit gravity 
flow into the house. 

2. Must be firmly anchored to 
prevent tipping over in high 
winds. This can be accomplished 
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by pouring concrete footings and 
bolting the bin down. 

3. Must be waterproofed. 

Hopper Design and Drawoffs 

For proper feed flow out of 
storage bins, the hopper should 
have two vertical sides and two 
sides sloped a minimum of 60° 
from the horizontal. 

Drawoffs or outlets should 
measure at least 14” x 14” for 
poultry or hog feeds; 24” x 24” 
for Dairy or Cattle feeds. Even 
then, under some conditions, you 
may have to assist the feed flow 
if it doesn’t flow freely. 
Portable Bins and Bulk Feeders 

In some areas, where turkeys 
or cattle are fed on range, por- 
table bulk bins on skids are de- 





Grease is a big money saver. 
Use the right amount at the 
right time to save wear on ma- 
chinery. 





sirable, so they can be moved 
from location to location with the 
birds or animals. In some cases, 
such as pig parlors, bulk feeders 
are adequate for storage, saving 
the cost of bins. Then, the bulk 
truck can unload right into the 
feeders, saving the cost of mov- 
ing the feed from the storage bins 
to the feeder. 


Location of Permanent Bins 
Roads leading to bulk bins or 
feeders should be all-weather, and 
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there should be a fairly level area 
on which the truck can stand 
while unloading. Allow adequate 
turn-around space if there is no 
loop driveway around the build- 
ing. 

In the case of inside bins, it is 
a good idea to provide a cord or 
wire down the outside of the 
roof and building so the driver 
can open the hatch without 
climbing on the roof. For outside 
bins, provide a ladder if the bin 
is higher than the truck. 

In every case, locate bins for 
convenience of feeding. For ex- 
ample, with a broiler house of 
6,000 birds, one tank near the 
middle should be sufficient; but 
with a 10,000-bird house, one 
tank at each end will save time 
and labor in feeding. 










cost me to erect them. 


vantage of bulk. 


SHOULD I GO BULK 


For More Specific Advice, 
See Your Feed Dealer 

Your local feed dealer is best 
qualified to give you specific 
costs and suggestions for hand- 
ling feed in bulk in your section 
of the country. He'll be glad to 





Evidence indicates that hors- 
es were used for meat and milk 
some 2,000 years before any- 
body ihought of riding or work- 
ing them. 





BULK FEED ANALYSIS SHEET 


COSTS 


1. How many and what size bulk bins or feeders I need. What it will 


2. Alterations in present buildings or equipment needed to take ad- 


help you analyze your bulk re- 
quirements and fill out the cost 
analysis sheet at the end of this 
article. Talk over your plans with 
him. He can give you valuable 
advice which will save you mon- 
ey and headaches later on. 


. $ 


¥ 





$ 


° 





3. New machinery or equipment, such as bulk feeding systems, needed 


to move feed from storage bins to birds or animals. ...$ 


4. Other costs, such as widening gates, improving roads or bridges, so 


bulk trucks can get to bins or feeders. ieee 





¥ 
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SAVINGS (figured on yearly basis) 


1. Figure the difference in operating cost, labor and machinery be- 


tween present feeding methods and bulk. ee 


¥ 





2. Savings made by not replacing or repairing machinery now used in 


present feeding methods. [eee 


¥ 





3. Lower feed cost. Figure present bag price minus bulk price to ar- 


rive at savings. ree 


¥ 





4. Estimate savings resulting from feed saved by eliminating broken 


bags or rodent damage. — 


Total Costs for Converting st 





Total Savings for Year vo 


Percent Return Total Cost of Converting to Bulk 





On Investment Total Savings for Year 


NOTE: Generally speaking, if the installation cost can be paid for in 
five years out of money saved, it’s a good investment to convert to 
bulk. This would be a 20% return on investment. 


a“ 





Corn Roots Can't See 


Fertilizer should be placed so the first roots extending from the 
seed will “bump into” the plant food. This was the research of Dr. 
Curtis J. Overdahl, University of Minnesota, Extension Soil Special- 
ist. He pointed out that starter fertilizer will do the corn crop the 
most good if it is placed in a band about two inches to the side and 
about one or two inches below the seed at planting time. This place- 
ment helps the corn get off to a good start, and speeds growth from 
germination to the knee-high stage. 





A major grain storage bin manufacturer states that in 1957, the 
average bin erected by the company on farms had a capacity of 1,260 
bu., at an initial cost of 47c per bushel stored. In 1959, the average 
bin capacity was 2,250 bu., and the initial cost per bushel was 39.8c. 
















€@QZOUR farm is only as mo- 

dern as your chore pow- 
er,” says H. S. Hinrichs, director 
of community service for Kansas 
Power and Light Company, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Farms which are to keep pace 
with modern methods necessarily 
must have modern power. Au- 
tomatic feed-handling and proces- 
sing systems have modernized the 
feed lot and these systems are 
bringing the feed lot up to a par 
with mechanized field operations, 
he said. In recent years, empha- 
sis has been placed on better 
methods and new machines for 
field work. The trend now is to 
mechanize and modernize the 
feeding and feed-processing oper- 
ations on the farm. 

Mr. Hinrichs pointed out the 
three basic steps in mechanizing 
the feeding operation: (1) stor- 
age, (2) processing and (3) de- 


The A B C’s of Chore Power 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


Reprinted by permission from Kansas Farmer, 8th and Jackson Streets, Topeka, Kansas 
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Read what this director of community service for a 
power company has to say about automation . . . 


George L. Smith 





livery to point of use. These are 
concerned with the mechanics of 
the operation and he suggests 
there are other things to be con- 
sidered first in the development of 
an automatic system. Mechaniza- 
tion of feed handling became 
feasible with the advent of elec- 
tric power and the ability of that 
power to be applied at the point 
of use in large or small amounts 
as may be required, and it is easi- 
ly controlled. 

In the early planning stages, a 
farmer should contact his electric 
power supplier to determine re- 
quirements, availability and cost 
of power. He should talk to his 
county agent about design and 
types of equipment to use. His 
equipment dealer can advise him 
and his banker can suggest an ar- 
rangement for financing, if need- 


ed. 
The fundamental purpose of 
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mechanizing the feed lot is to 
eliminate labor and reduce oper- 
ating costs, and farmers should 
keep their investment within the 
limits of their operation, so it will 
pay off. Use existing facilities and 
consider the size of the operation. 
A feed-processing and handling 
system should be planned and de- 
signed to fit the requirements of 
the number of animal units, but 
future expansion also should be 
considered, Mr. Hinrichs said. 
The best system is one that is 
simple in design, easy to operate, 
and eliminates as much labor as is 
possible within the limits of what 
that farm can afford. 
Mechanization may require an 
investment by the power supplier 
as well as the farmer. The size of 
the equipment and particularly, 
the size of individual power units, 
therefore, must be _ considered. 
Smaller units are lower in first 
cost and can result in lower op- 
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erating cost. For example, the 
cost of power is determined, in 
part, by maximum requirements 
as related to the number of hours 
of operation within a given per- 
iod. Since electric power is avail- 
able at the push of a button or 
can be controlled automatically, 
a short operating time no longer 





The average American farm 
represents an investment of ap- 
proximately $27,000 per worker 
as compared with an average of 
about $15,000 per worker in in- 


dustry. 





is important. It is not necessary 
that the number of man-hours be 
equal to the equipment operating 
time. Mr. Hinrichs suggests farm- 
ers should determine what type 
and size equipment will cost the 
least, yet make the greatest re- 
turn. 





Anything which scares or hurts the cow will cause an increase 


in the level of adrenalin in the bloodstream and adrenalin counteracts 
the effect of another substance which causes milk letdown. Therefore 
when a cow is subjected to noises and misuse, she cannot be expected 
to let-down milk properly. Anything that interferes with normal let- 
down is going to reduce the amount of miik given and the end result 
is a smaller milk check. 

Research at state colleges over the past four years shows that 
heredity plays an important role in determining a cow’s resistance to 
mastitis. Proper milking procedures, bedding and other sound man- 
agement practices are still the best bet to hold down mastitis. But 
dairy farmers of the future may get some assistance from mastitis 
resistance developed through breeding. 























A THOUGHT A DAY 


TO KEEP THE PSYCHOANALYST AWAY 


From the Collection of Everett Smith 


\\ 
\\ 7 











Everyone is ignorant — only 
on different subjects. 
* * * 

A long life may not be good 
enough, but a good life is long 
enough. 

* * * 

Some people go through life 
like a wheelbarrow — they pro- 
gress only when someone pushes 
them. 

* * * 

Modern parents divide their 
time between wondering how 
their children will turn out, and 
when they'll turn in. 

* * * 

The ruin of most men dates 

from some idle moment. 
* * * 

It is better to be faithful than 
famous. Theodore Roosevelt 
* * * 

The man who does not read 
good books has no advantage over 
the man who can’t read them. 

* * * 


Every man has three charac- 
ters — that which he exhibits, 
that which he has, and that 


which he thinks he has. 
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The most successful man is the 
man who holds onto the old just 
as long as it is good and grabs 
the new just as soon as it is bet- 
ter. 


* * 5 

Anger is like a stone cast into 
a wasp’s nest. 

* * * 

The rung of a ladder was never 
meant to rest upon but only to 
hold a man’s foot long enough to 
enable him to put the other some- 
what higher. 

* * * 

Fame is delightful, but as col- 

lateral it does not rank high. 
* * * 

Only the brave know how to 
forgive. ‘ 

* * * 

A draftee claimed exemption 
on the grounds of poor eyesight 
and brought his wife as evidence. 

* * * 

Good fences make good neigh- 
bors. 

+ * * 


We ain’t what we want to be 
and we ain’t what we’re gonna 
be, but we ain’t what we was. 
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The Turks have a_ proverb 
which says the Devil tempts all 
other men, but that idle men 
tempt the Devil. Colton 

* * * 

A fool’s tongue is long enough 
to cut his throat. 

* * * 

A ring on the finger is worth 
two on the phone. 
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thing to love and something to 
hope for. 
* * * 

Worry is a thin stream of fear 
trickling through the mind. If 
encouraged, it cuts a channel in- 
to which all other thoughts are 
drained. 

* * * 


Bragging may not bring hap- 


* * * 
The great essentials of happi- 
ness are something to do, some- 


piness, but no man having caught 
a large fish goes home through 
the alley. 





How Much Pork Do You Make 


With 10 Bushels of Corn? 
How many pounds of pork do you produce with 10 bushels of 


corn? According to agricultural college research it depends on what 
you feed with that corn. 


Records show that about 6% of production costs can be attribut- 
ed to labor, 5% to equipment, 4% to overhead, 2% to investment, 
2% to veterinary services, and more than 80% to feed. 


Since feed constitutes most of the production costs, improved 
feeding practices can play an important role in helping you to realize 
the maximum return from your corn. 

Let’s look at several different feeding programs—compare the 
number of pounds of pork you can produce with that 10 bushels of 
corn when fed from 50 pounds to market: 

What about feeding corn alone? It has long been established that 
corn is not an efficient method of producing pork. 

Ten bushels of corn produces only 82.6 pounds of pork. Not a 
very efficient program, is it? 

Ten bushels of corn fed with tankage or a similar high protein 
supplement increases the value of your corn. You can figure 10 
bushels will produce about 158.7 pounds of pork. 


Ten bushels of corn fed with a nutritionally adequate and bal- 
anced supplement will produce 213.3 pounds of pork. 





















NEW, modern milking cen- 

ter has streamlined dairy 
operations for Merlin and Lorin 
Sprecher, Sauk City, Wisconsin. 

It has given them new enthusi- 
asm for the business of dairying— 
made this key enterprise easier 
and more pleasant. It has helped 
them step up herd size, too. 
They’re also able to produce a 
consistently high-quality product 
and in amounts that will provide 
a satisfactory income. 

Mrs. Ellen Sprecher is part of a 
3-way partnership with her sons. 
She says there have been many 
changes in the more than 100 
years the farm tas been in the 
family, but probably updating 
the dairy operation is the most 
significant one. 

Previously, an older barn had 
been used by the Sprechers. It 
had 28 stanchions. Herd size had 
been increased from 28 to 39 
head in recent years. This meant 
some inconvenience in letting 
cows in and out at milking time. 


“We Like Dairying Now” 


During most seasons, one man can handle the 
milking chores in this 4-in-line parlor .. . 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, 
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James R. Borcherding 


Then, too, this wasn’t the right 
kind of setup for top Grade A 
production. 

It seemed that some changes 
were in order, so Merlin and Lor- 
in visited a number of farms to 
learn how other dairymen had 
solved problems similar to theirs. 
After talking with agricultural en- 
gineers at the University of Wis- 
consin, the Sprechers decided to 
build a new milking center, using 
a modified version of a University 
plan. 

In the milking parlor portion 
of the lightweight-concrete block 
building, the 4 milking stalls are 
in a line. As cows enter the par- 
lor, a crank is turned to meter 
feed into the feeders at the front 
of stalls. This triggers the entire 
feeding system. 


As cows are fed, automatic 
switches move feed from the bulk 
bin outside to a 600-pound capa- 
city bin above the parlor. Feed 
moves from this bin into a chick- 
en-feeder shaker arrangement 








Des Moines 3, 
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which carries it to openings in the 
floor. Here it drops into feeders 
in the parlor. Thus there’s always 
a continuous supply. 

Side walls of the parlor are 
covered with a light-green tile, 
with the ceiling painted white. 
There are 6 grass-block windows 
with special screen arrangements 
for ventilation in summer, plus 
exhaust fans. Parlor has light, airy 
feeling. 

Milk goes from the parlor 
through a stainless-steel pipeline 
to the 300-gallon bulk tank in 
the milk room. The pipeline sys- 
tem is cleaned in place. 

Pressure hoses with hot and 
cold water make cleaning of par- 
lor easy. There are drains back 
of each cow, plus 2 additional 
ones on the raised platform and 
2 in the pit floor. 

In addition to the parlor and 
milk room, a central hallway 
leads to a 5’x7’ washroom that 
contains a shower, stool, lavatory, 
and storage cabinet. Next to this 
is a 7’-square utility room where 
an oil-burning furnace and an 
electric water heater are located. 


Shortly after the milking center 
was completed, a 52’x96’ pole- 
type loafing barn was built. It 
handles the 50-cow herd plus 
straw storage. Should the herd 
be increased in the future, extra 
spans can be added. 


Hay feeding is done in the old- 
er frame barn. Partitions and 
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posts were altered so that clean- 
ing could be done with a manure 
loader. 

Two silos are 14’x40’ and 14’x- 
37’. Automatic feeding equipment 
is a recent improvement. An un- 
loader removes silage, then it’s 
carried through a 60’ tube-bunk 
feeder. By pulling switches, the 
herd can now be fed silage in 5 
or 6 minutes time. 

The Sprechers farm 216 acres 
and believe in a diversified farm- 
ing program. Besides their 50- 
cow herd of Grade Guernseys and 
Holsteins, they raise 225 head of 





School days are the happiest 
days—if your kids are in school. 





hogs a year, and a few beef 
cattle. 

A key part of the crop program 
is the production of Wisconsin 
Certified Seed Grains. The 
Sprechers are members of the 
Wisconsin Crop Improvement 
Association. Several years ago a 
new building was erected for seed 
processing and storage. 

Despite a busy farming sched- 
ule, this family finds time for 
many church and community ac- 
tivities. Merlin, Lorin and his 
wife Vera all sing in the choir at 
the Black Hawk Evangelical Uni- 
ted Brethren Church. Merlin also 
teaches Sunday School and is past 
master of the local Masonic 
Lodge. 








Paving A Barnyard 





ANT to keep your cows out 

of the mud? Here are the 

steps to follow in paving a barn- 
yard with concrete: 


@® Excavating, Grading and 
Forming — Concrete should be 
placed on firm soil. Remove all 
soft material such as manure. 
Then grade the area to the ap- 
proximate slope. In planning the 
size of the area, provide 75 to 
100 square feet for each head of 
dairy cattle. (Or 15 square feet 
per hog or 30 to 40 square feet 
for each head of beef cattle). 


Use 2x4’s or 2x6’s, depending 
on thickness of slab, for forms. A 
4-inch slab is sufficient for live- 
stock but increase thickness to six 
inches where loaded feed wagons 
and heavy machinery will be driv- 
en over it. Set forms to the natur- 
al or desired slope for drainage 
but never less than Y% inch to 1 
foot. Place forms 10 feet apart so 
the concrete can be placed in 
strips. 


Step by step instructions for doing the job. 


Condensed from The Georgia Farmer 


@ Fill — No fill is needed if 
the yard is sandy and well-drain- 
ed. In soils containing 50 percent 
clay and silt, provide a fill of 
gravel about 1 to 2 inches thick. 
Place a 4- to 6-inch fill in sticky, 
poorly-drained clays and organic 
soils. Grade the fill to the slope 


by a templet made to ride on the 
form boards. 


@ Tongue-and-Groove Con- 
struction Joints — Between each 
of the adjacent strips, a tongue- 
and-groove joint keys the slabs 
together and prevents uneven 
movement. The groove is made 
by a beveled 1x2 nailed to the 
side form. Concrete from the ad- 
joining strip fills this groove to 
complete the connection. 


@ Quality Concrete — Con- 
crete for the barnyard may be 
ordered from local ready-mix 
dealers or mixed on the job. 
When ordering ready-mix, speci- 
fy a mix containing a maximum 
of six gallons of water for each 


Reprinted by permission from 
The Georgia Farmer, 1447 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 
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sack of cement, not less than six 
sacks of cement for each cubic 
yard of concrete and aggregate 
with a maximum size of 11% inch- 
es. 


If mixing on the job and aver- 
age-moist aggregate is used, add 
5 gallons of water to each sack of 
cement and enough aggregate to 
make a mush, workable mix. Ad- 
just the amount of aggregate, 
never the amount of water, to 
change the consistency of the mix. 


In cold weather, precautions 
must be taken to keep concrete 
from freezing. The base and 
forms should be free of frost and 
the concrete should be kept cov- 
ered for longer periods. 


@ Floating — Float the con- 
crete immediately after screeding 
with a long-handled wood float 
to work out air pockets or stony 
places in the surface. Make the 
float of a 1x12 piece of smooth 
pine 24 inches long. Keep it from 
warping by a 1x4 brace across 
each end. The handle is a flexible 
1x2 board 14 or 16 feet long. 
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® Brooming — A paved barn- 
yard must have a non-slip surface 
to prevent injury to livestock. 
Thus roughen the surface with a 
stiff-bristled broom after floating. 
A long-handled steel brush or a 
stiff-fiber brush will do the best 
job in this operation. 

@® Dummy Joints — Dummy 
joints are grooves cut about 1 
inch deep across the strips to con- 
trol shrinkage. Place them every 
20 feet along each strip. A good 
tool for making these joints is a 
straight hoe to which bolts are 
fastened for gaging the depth of 
the cut. 

® Curing With Straw — The 
longer the reaction between the 
moisture in the concrete and the 
cement continues, the stronger 
and more durable the concrete 
becomes. Therefore, for at least 
five days after the concrete is 
placed, a paved yard should be 
covered to prevent evaporation of 
moisture. A good covering is 
moist straw, which is wet period- 
ically during the curing period to 
prevent drying. 





In order to create a progressive and financially sound sheep busi- 


ness on a farm, the following changes appear likely and logical: The 
production of lambs will be in the hands of fewer producers and the 
size of the average “farm flock” will increase, perhaps double or 
triple. The method of producing sheep will change from an extensive 
system (less use will be made of pasture and far greater use of grain 
and dry-lot feeding). These are the comments of Dr. R. M. Jordan, 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Jordan said these changes are possible 
and practical only if the method of early weaning of lambs is followed. 














The Farm Environment of 


Electric Motors 


A discussion of some of the special problems faced in applying electric 


motors to farm tasks ... 


UT in the field the American 
farmer has enjoyed mech- 
anization for more than 20 years. 
In and around the farmstead he 
has in many operations had to re- 
sort to the power in his own 
hands. 

The time to mechanize the jobs 
necessary to take care of the farm 
animals has arrived. The electric 
motor will be the key piece of 
equipment in this final effort to 
relieve drudgery on the farm. 

An electric motor must start, 
accelerate, and drive its load. All 
this must be done without blow- 
ing the fuses and without damage 
to the machine or to the motor 
itself. 


Supplying the fuel for a gaso- 
line engine is fairly simple and it 
is entirely up to the farmer. It is 
considerably more complex to 
keep an adequate supply of en- 
ergy flowing to an electric motor, 
especially those of larger sizes. 





Reprinted by permissi 





from | 









Condensed from Implement & Tractor 


William A. Junilla, Agricultural Engineer 


pl t & Tractor, 1014 Wyandotte, Kansas City 5, Missouri 






The capacity of the distribution 
line is not infinite. The success- 
ful operation of each motor is de- 
pendent upon the line to which 
it is connected and the transform- 
er size supplying the farmstead. 
It is most important to inform 
the power supplier of intentions 
to add large motors to the line. 
Not only is the particular farm 
involved, but the voltages of all of 
the others connected to the same 
line may be affected. 


Dust is a serious problem in 
many farm applications. The 
operation of some _ household 
pieces of equipment is so trouble- 
free that there is a natural ten- 
dency to neglect some important 
items elsewhere on the farmstead. 
With fan ventilation systems ex- 
hausting the air out of farm 
buildings, the dust is actually 
driven against the motor. Several 
dustproof motors have failed be- 
cause special attention had not 





been given the resealing of the 
wires when the connections were 
made to the wiring system. 

Elements of the weather will al- 
ways continue to deteriorate the 
motors, wiring and controls in 
and around the farmstead. Many 
of the silos are open to the ele- 
ments on top. Most of the wiring 
for silo unloaders has been of the 
weatherproof type. With a cover- 
ed silo, one might expect interior 
wiring to be satisfactory. In many 
cases, however, there is moisture 
being released from the silage or 
some escaping up the chute from 
the stable. Upon reaching the 
metal or concrete roof much of 
the moisture is condensed and 
literally rains upon the equip- 
ment. 

Many of the farm applications 
have a lot of peculiarities about 
them that are not recognized 
when new equipment is being de- 
signed. Possibly the best way to 
point this out would be to con- 
sider some specific examples: 


Silo Unloading 

Many of the silos now to be 
mechanically unloaded were built 
many years ago. The need to pay 
particular attention to the round- 
ness of a silo did not occur to 
anyone since the unloading was 
always expected to be by hand. 
Now that the need is known, the 
new ones are being checked dur- 
ing construction. 

For economic reasons it would 
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seem reasonable to design a basic 
unit suitable for operation in at 
least two different size silos. Let 
us compare a 12-ft. and a 14-ft. 
silo: 

Every foot of depth in a 14-ft. 
silo contains 50 per cent more sil- 
age than does that in a 12-ft. one. 
The silage density may vary from 
30 Ib. to 60 lb. per cubic foot. If 
the motor design had been based 
on a 12-ft. silo of 30-Ib. material, 
the load could jump to 300 per 
cent in a 14-ft. silo of 60-lb. ma- 
terial. If the silage is unloaded 
into a bunk feeder, usually there 





When the same dog bites 
you the second time—it's your 
fault. 





is no urgency on the part of the 
operator to speed up the process. 
If, however, the unloading is into 
a self-unloading wagon, there al- 
ways seems to be a rush to get 
the job done, especially if it hap- 
pens to be a chilly day for sitting 
on the tractor seat. 

The unloading of corn silage 
has been relatively simple com- 
pared to that of grass silage. Dur- 
ing extremely cold periods some 
grass silages are actually reinforc- 
ed ice. 

Then there is the problem of 
overloading the motor. Some 


farmers lower the units down un- 
til they can actually hear the mo- 
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tor slow down. This may be per- 
fectly safe with a gas engine, but 
with some types of electric motors 
the load at this point is at least 
twice the rated horse-power. The 
gas engine has a thermometer to 
warn the operator of boiling tem- 
peratures. No such gadgets are in 
common use with electric motors. 
It is still necessary for the 
operator occasionally to climb up 
the. silo to lower the spout and 
make necessary adjustments. 
Many of our farmers are getting 
on in years and it is only a matter 
of time before they will demand 
additional automatic features. 
Many a dairy farmer finds that 
he has to increase the size of his 
herd in order to make a profit. 
Many of the unloaders are being 
equipped with special short duty 
cycle motors. Some have already 





To be happy, one must be 
able to enjoy small things—and 
big ones. 





found out they would have been 
money ahead to have purchased 
a continuous duty motor initially. 
The farmer needs to be informed 
as to what is available. 


Ventilation of Poultry: Houses 
Attempts to mechanize this job 
successfully date back over many 
years. The main difficulty with 
poultry houses plagued with wet 
litter was lack of heat to evapor- 
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ate the moisture in the litter. The 
operation of a fan in an uninsu- 
lated poultry house brought in 
cold air but there was no heat 
available to raise its temperature. 
It is only recently that salesmen 
have taken it upon themselves to 
see that insulation is installed. 

About ten years ago the poultry 
farmers in one area of the coun- 
try installed many electric fans in 
their poultry houses. A large num- 
ber of these fans were powered by 
shaded pole motors which had 
given a good accounting in other 
ventilation jobs. These large two 
and three-story poultry houses 
were purposely built on the top 
of high hills for good air drain- 
age. No protection was provided 
the fans against the wind encoun- 
tered at these heights and the 
force of the wind was often 
strong enough to stop the fan 
blade and then propel it in the 
reverse direction as fast as it had 
run the other way before. 


Mechanical Poultry Feeding 
When mechanical poultry feed- 
ers were first offered for sale, some 
broiler growers installed them in 
their houses. They were disheart- 
ened when they discovered their 
production efficiency had drop- 
ped. In a broiler operation it is 
necessary for the operator to 
keep a constant watch over his 
flock for signs of disease or other 
troubles, With mechanical feed- 
ers the hired hands were not 











spending the usual amount of 
time with the chickens. 

There were other problems of 
separation of the feed ingredi- 
ents, spillage from the troughs 
and the need for a simple way to 
raise the hoppers as the birds grew 
taller. 

Future Challenges 

The one big advantage of elec- 
tric motors is that their operation 
can be made automatic. With 
automatic operation, speed is not 
important and smaller equipment 
can be used. This line of thought 
has not received the attention 
that it merits, but studies are be- 
ing made of such possibilities. 

One can foresee a maze of con- 
trols required for the farm of to- 
morrow. It is time educational 
programs be initiated to acquaint 
the farmer with them and to in- 
terest electricians in servicing 
them. The climatic conditions for 
farm controllers range from 40 
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deg. F. below zero to 120 deg. F. 
above. It would seem imperative 
that their operation under these 
conditions be checked, as a few 
tests by the author have verified. 

A large manufacturer of house- 
hold furnaces was very reluctant 
to enter the field of brooding of 
chickens with these same furn- 
aces. They knew that people 
could always add another blanket 
in case of a break-down of the 
household furnace and wait un- 
til morning. With baby chicks, 
however, they would be faced 
with the problem of their service- 
men getting up at all hours of the 
night. 

There is an urgent need for the 
load torque curves and power re- 
quirements for these automatic 
operations to be developed. Once 
these are standardized it will be 
simple to select the required mo- 
tor with the usual 30 per cent 
greater torque. 





The Six Mistakes of Man: 


1. The delusion that personal gain is made by crushing others. 
2. The tendency to worry about things that cannot be changed 


or corrected. 


3. Insisting that a thing is impossible because we cannot accom- 


plish it. 


4. Refusing to set aside trivial preferences. 

5. Neglecting development and refinement of the mind, and not 
acquiring the habit of reading and study. 

6. Attempting to compel others to believe and live as we do. 


—Cicero 


St. Paul Bank For Cooperatives News 




















These, Too, Are Tools 





Buildings are more important in 
determining profits than some 
farmers think .. . 


Condensed from The Hoosier Farmer 


OW much should a farm 
building cost? 

The answer is simple: As a 
production tool, it should cost a 
sum in keeping with its potential 
earning capacity. Because any 
farm building costs money every 
day—depreciation, repair, inter- 
est, taxes and insurance—some 
farm income is required to pay 
this upkeep. 

From an accounting stand- 
point, the only fair way is to 
charge rent to each head of live- 
stock that uses the building dur- 
ing the year. It then becomes evi- 
dent that the larger number of 
animals housed in a building, the 


less each animal has to pay; to 
make a building earn its way, 
the animals using the building 
must earn enough to pay the 
yearly cost of the building. 

These factors then lead to the 
inescapable conclusion that any 
money that you invest in build- 
ings should be put in structures 
designed to help an animal make 
money. 

Buildings in themselves usually 
make up a relatively minor part 
of the total production cost. 
A Purdue University table on the 
distribution of livestock produc- 
tion costs shows these figures be- 
low: 








Bldg. & Lvsk. Txs.-Ins. 





LIVESTOCK Feed Labor Equip. Exp. & Interest Misc. 
(percentages) 
Dairy cattle (Grade A) 47 28 8 5 8 4 
Feeder Cattle 55 17 7 8 8 5 
Sow (2 litters raised) 62 12 8 7 5 6 
Feeder pigs (bought) 66 9 5 9 4 7 
Com. laying flock 56 25 8 1 5 5 
Broilers (1000) 70 i 8 4 5 2 
Turkeys (1000) 72 1 6 2 7 2 





Reprinted by permission from 
The Hoosier Farmer, 130 East Washington Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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With a commercial laying flock, 
buildings and equipment account 
for only 8 percent of the total 
production costs. This means that 
if total production costs are 28c 
per dozen eggs, then building and 
equipment costs amount to only 
2'%4c. This also means that a 50 
per cent saving in building and 
equipment costs would only cut 
production costs by 1¥c per doz- 
en eggs. 

It is a simple example in arith- 
metic: a 35 per cent increase in 
building costs would raise the 
eggs in the above example by 
about 1 cent. But in the area of 
feed and labor conversion, the 
investment in better quality hous- 
ing and equipment could easily 
reduce production costs by as 
much as five or six cents. 
Temperature Effect 

Can building temperatures af- 
fect production? Layers will pro- 
duce above 90 per cent of their 
ability in a temperature range of 
42° F to 78° F. Above or below 
this, their production falls off 
drastically. 

If a building can help to keep 
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the temperature of your layers 
between these readings, then it is 
helping them earn their living. 

Hogs gain most efficiently in a 
temperature range of 60° F. to 
72° F. Fastest gains also are 
found in this range. Above 85° F. 
and below 40° F. finishing hogs 
aren’t making you money; they 
are boarders! This fact is impor- 
tant since building costs make up 
8 per cent of production costs, 
and feed makes up 60 per cent to 
70 per cent. A 15 per cent saving 
in feed would allow you to double 
the amount you spend on a build- 
ing and still save money! 

Buildings have to earn their 
way, like any other farm tool. The 
most important question to con- 
sider when buying a farm build- 
ing is its potential earning capa- 
city. 

All of the costs of production 
are related—feed, labor, build- 
ings, etc. If you lower one, you 
may raise another. The impor- 
tant fact is that a 15 per cent 
feed saving would allow a 100 
per cent increase in building costs 
and still save money. 





About 4,000 pounds of water, on the average, are evaporated 
from each ton of hay after cutting with the mower before it is safe 
for storage. This is equivalent to 4 tons of water per acre, or 960 gal- 
lons. It was found at Pennsylvania State University that crushing hay 
shortened the time required for field curing by about 30 percent. It 
was also reported that crushing should take place within 20 minutes 
—Tractor Farming 


after mowing for maximum drying effects. 

















Soil Molds — Friend or Foe ? 





REAK up a clump of soil and 
what do you see? 

Perhaps several earthworms or 
insects. But even if you had the 
sharpest eyes, you couldn’t pos- 
. sibly see the millions of tiny 
plants and animals that make the 
soil their home. 

A teaspoonful of soil may con- 
tain a million fungi or molds, 5 
to 10 million threadlike actinomy- 
cetes, and 50 to 100 million 
bacteria, all of which are micro- 
scopic plants. Also, there may be 
several hundred nematodes and 
millions of single-celled micro- 
scopic animals such as protozoa. 

The molds are of greatest in- 
terest to plant pathologists be- 
cause they are responsible for 
most plant diseases. Although 
their ceaseless activity may be 
harmful at times, soil molds are 
of vital importance to the higher 
forms of life. 

One way in which these molds 
affect your daily life is in the de- 
cay of dead plants and animals. 
During this decaying process, car- 


Interesting facts on soil organisms. . . 


Condensed from Crops and Soils 


A. F. Schmitthenner and L. E. Williams, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


bon dioxide—which is essential 
to green plants—and other ma- 
terials essential to plant nutrition 
are released. 

Soil fungi are also valuable as 
the source of penicillin and other 
antibiotics, citric and other or- 
ganic acids, various vitamins and 
hormones. Others are useful in 
the preparation of many food 
products, such as cheese and soy 
sauce. Mushrooms, which are 
fleshy fungi, are a source of food. 
In the future, other fungi may 
also become important food 
sources, 

Undoubtedly, soil fungi also 
benefit us by their natural control 
of soil-borne pests. We know that 
some soil molds do affect other 
molds which cause serious plant 
diseases. Certain of the soil molds 
cause deadly diseases of insects 
too. We are also learning more 
about carnivorous fungi which 
trap and kill nematodes or eel- 
worms, by means of sticky knobs 
or threadlike loops or snares. 

On the other hand, sume fun- 


Reprinted by permission from Crops and Soils, 2702 Monroe Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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gi are responsible for certain di- 
seases of plants and animals, as 
well as losses of millions of dollars 
annually through food spoilage, 
fabric deterioration, and wood 
rotting. 

The most costly and damaging 
plant diseases are caused by soil 
molds. These soil-borne, disease- 
causing fungi can cause annual 
losses to such crops as corn, small 
grains, soybeans and forage crops 
that is estimated at millions of 
dollars. There is no reason to sus- 
pect that the damage is less severe 
in other states. Since the cause of 
the damage is hidden below 
ground, these losses are often 
overlooked or blamed on poor soil 
or weather conditions. 

Soil chemical treatments can 
be used with certain high-value 
crops to protect roots from harm- 
ful fungi, but the cost is usually 
too high with field crops. The 
feasible answer is to develop re- 
sistant varieties or to control the 
diseases through cultural prac- 
tices. 

Resistant varieties have not 
been developed for most soil- 
borne disease-causing fungi, be- 
cause of the large number of 
known and unknown fungi which 
can damage roots of field crops. 


The cultural practice most 


widely recommended for the con- 
trol of soil-borne diseases is crop 
rotation. Rotations not only bene- 
fit the farmer by reducing soil- 
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borne disease in crops, but also 
aid in soil fertility, conservation 
and weed control. The disease- 
causing molds can often be starv- 
ed out, when plants which they 
cannot attack are grown in the 
rotation. 

Crop plants may also reduce 
these disease molds indirectly 
through the build-up of their na- 
tural enemies in the soil. Man’s 
wise handling of these natural 
enemies is considered the ultimate 
control for soil-born diseases, but 
there is still much to learn before 
this will be possible. 

Fertility, soil type, soil tilth, 
drainage, weather and crop se- 
quence affect the growth of 





Strontium-90, the fallout 
from atomic explosions, may be 
as much as 10 times higher at 
the base of slopes, where sedi- 
ment from water runoff accum- 
ulates, than it is on uphill areas, 
according to U.S.D.A. tests. 





plants, their diseases, and the 
molds in the soil. Since molds de- 
pend on green plants for their 
food supply, an obvious way to 
change mold populations would 
be to rotate crops so as to change 
the quality and quantity of food- 
stuffs available. 

The effect of rotating crops 
can be studied only if all factors 
are equalized. It is essential to 
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plow down the same amount of 
crop residue. Such rotation plots 
were established at the Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, 
and striking differences in yields 
and stands of certain crops have 
been observed. These increases 
could only have resulted from 
changes in the disease-carrying 
molds. 

For example, corn yielded 28 
percent more following soybeans 
than when it followed corn, even 
though equal amounts of corn 
and soybean residues were plow- 
ed down along with 100 pounds 





About one-fourth of U. S. 


farmers are tenants. 





of nitrogen and 36 pounds each 
of potassium and_ phosphorus. 
Yield differences were due to 
corn root rot caused by a soil- 
borne mold. 

. Alfalfa stands were much high- 
er following corn or soybeans 
than following alfalfa. Certain 
fungi in alfalfa soil killed many 
of the alfalfa seedlings, but these 
fungi were not as active in corn 
or soybean soils. In general con- 
tinuous cropping of the same 
crop has increased the severity of 
soil-borne diseases. 

Wheat seedling blight was not 
as severe when soybeans or oats 
preceded wheat as when this 
grain was grown continuously. 
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Greenhouse tests indicated that 
the crop residue itself (soybean 
or oat straw) was the important 
factor in reducing the wheat di- 
sease. 

Alfalfa seedling blight was re- 
duced by first growing corn or 
soybean residues or combining 
these two treatments. Crops not 
only affected disease-causing 
molds in the soil but also affected 
natural enemies of the disease 
molds. 

A large and varied mold popu- 
lation exists in soils. Several hun- 
dred different molds have been 
found in some field crop soils. - 


Molds may increase or decrease 
when some crops are grown, but 
none are completely. eliminated 
under any one crop. The mold 
Gliocladium roseum is relatively 
abundant under a crop of soy- 
beans as compared to corn, 
wheat, or alfalfa, although all 
soils have some of this mold. We 
know that this mold attacks cer- 
tain disease-causing molds, and 
this may be why soybeans have 
such a favorable effect on a fol- 
lowing crop. Other crops are as- 
sociated with an abundance of 
other molds. 


In field rotation studies, most 
molds were not affected by the 
last crop planted but rather by 
the crops planted the season be- 
fore. It appears that the effect of 
a crop on soil molds is greater 
after its plowed-down residue has 








been decomposing for a year or 
more. 

With a few molds, mostly those 
which seem to cause disease, the 
effect of a crop could be detect- 
ed the same year it was planted. 
Since plant pathogens are the on- 
ly molds that can grow on living 
plants they would be expected to 
increase immediately. Compared 
to crop rotation, continuous crop- 
ping has increased the occurrence 
of disease and had less effect on 
soil mold population. 

How do soil molds affect di- 
sease-causing organisms? We 
know that certain molds can kill 
or stunt the growth of many di- 
sease organisms by forming chem- 
icals such as antibiotics. Other 
molds can actually live on the di- 
sease-causing molds, or can 
crowd out the disease molds by 
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using all available food. Much is 
yet to be learned about the acti- 
vity of one mold against another, 
and with the great interest in this 
type of research, we can expect 
that many of the mysteries will 
be solved in the near future. 

The use of certain soil molds 
or other microbes to control plant 
parasites has worked well where 
only the disease organism and its 
enemy were placed in microbe- 
free sterile soil. 

In many fields, control of root 
rot by molds was possible only 
by adding large amounts of the 
“friendly” mold or several tons 
per acre of certain food materials, 
(soybean meal or sugar) with 
small amounts of the friendly 
mold. Even with these imprac- 
tical methods, disease control was 
only temporary or inconsistent. 











Fewer Layers Predicted 


There will be fewer layers next fall and winter. Farmers through- 
out the nation plan to buy 9 per cent fewer chicks for laying flock re- 
placement this year. The hatch of egg-type chicks in the nation’s 
hatcheries was 33 per cent smaller than a year earlier in January. The 
number of egg-type eggs in incubators February 1 was down 40 per 
cent from a year earlier. Later in the season, the reductions will be 
smaller. —Washington State Farm Outlook 





The Census Bureau has verified once again what we’ve known 
all along — the farm population is continuing to decline in numbers. 
The total farm population as we enter 1960 is 21.2 million, compared 
with 25.1 million in 1950. That means a decrease of 3.9 million or 
15.5 percent, since 1950. Only one in eight persons now lives on the 
farm, compared with one in six in 1950 and one in three 50 years ago. 
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New Mastitis Vaccine ............ Dec 
Systemics for Plants, Animals ..... Jan 
How To Use Vet Thermometer ..... Jan 
How To Clip Pig Teeth .......:... Feb 
We WO GP cvescdecccccsccssd Feb. 
Take and Read Backfat .........March 
What Makes Animal Eat ........ March 
Dehorn ‘em When Young ........ March 
Question of Antibiotics ........... April 
Sheep Foot Rot Control ........... May 
Will Vaccination Lick Mastitis? ....May 
Tips For Livestock Health .......... July 
WEEDS 

New Granular Weed Killers ..... March 
White Death for Canadian Thistle .May 


We Ge TOE co ccccccsecseseces ay 
Wettable Powder in Weed Sprayers . July 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Don't Blame Research ............ Jan 
How To Train Your Dog .......... Feb 
Farm Tour of Russia ........... March 
15-Acre Farm in France ......... April 
Remember Those Horse Stories ..... May 
How To Select a Horse .......... Sept. 
Shep, A Dog Story ...........4.- Sept 




















FARMER'S DIGEST 
CUTTER-CLEANER- | 
SCRAPER TOOL 





Cleans spreader beaters. Scrapes plow and cultivator shovels. Cuts 
weeds and briars. Open bales. Cutlery steel head has knife-sharp cut- 
ting hook, broad scraping edge. 20” long. Hanger, hardwood handle. 
Order one from Farmer’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, for each tractor. 
$1.69 each. Two for $3.00. 
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With New Castra- 
Knife, _ Illustrated 


ap 











Instructions, Lanyard, | ymircee 
Extra Blades. g———— 





Do your own castrating and do it right. Half a litter or one calf 
pays for this kit. The new Castra-Knife is a sharp, handy, safe razor- 
blade cutter. Unlike old type castrators, it is always super sharp for a 
fast, sanitary, humane job. It is safer for you and the animal because 


blade sets to limit depth of cut, also retracts and is shiélded when not 
in use, 


Authorities say illustrated instructions are best ever prepared 
covering old scrotal sac operation and new college-approved, simpli- 
fied ventral incision method. Plastic lanyard cord with swivel suspends 
knife from clothing to free hands between operations. Saves time. and 
avoids contamination. Kit also includes five extra blades and a plastic 


case. Order from this ad. Send only $1.29 to Farmer’s Digest. Postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








NEW FARMER'S DIGEST 
BABY PIG LITTER FEEDER 


Start pigs on new creep feeds as 
early as possible to make money with 
hogs. This new feeder fits in corner of 
the pig creep near the heat lamp to 
start pigs eating as young as five days. 
Helps you get fast, low cost gains. 
Feeder front panel adjusts to allow a 
little or a lot of feed in 
pan. Saves feed, avoids 
waste. When litters run 
together four single 
feeders make one large 
feeder. Complete 


structions. 


4 FEEDERS only 
$9.85 Postpaid 


in- 

















FARMER'S DIGEST FARM AND HOME FILES 





8 Files, Only $2.95 Postpaid 


Now, keep your farm business records filed neat and 
handy, right at your finger tips. Avoid losing expense 
records that save tax money. Keep machinery instruc- 
tion books, crop and livestock records, etc. Made of 
white-lined cardboard covered with leather-like, forest 
green paper. Shipped folded flat. Look fine on your 
office or home bookshelves. Available with printed 


labels at right. Size 2" thick by 10" high by 7” 
deep. Specify files desired by number. Send check 
to address below. 


Especially for Farmer's Digest — 





Special file holds one year of Farmer's 
Digest. Makes a 1000-page, complete- 
ly indexed library of a one 
year subscription. Has ad- 
vantages over binding that 
costs $4.00 per year. Or- 
der with other files listed 
at right or send 50c for 
one file, $1 for three. 


FILES AVAILABLE 


(Order by number) 
- Contents: (You fill in) 
Agricultural Bulletins 
Machinery Manuals 
Swine Records 
. Crop and Field Records 
- Paid Bills and Receipts 
. Unpaid Bills, Receipts 
. Livestock Records 
- Cow Production Records 
. Farmer's Digest 
. Reader's Digest 
- National Geographic 
. Breeding Records 
. Soil Records 
. Poultry Records 
- Social Security 
. 4-H Records 
F. F. A. Records 
. Veterinary Information 
. Government Programs 
- Cancelled Checks 
. Kitchen File 
. Comic Books 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Farmer's Digest Farm Account System 
Lets Your Bank Keep Your Books 


Saves time and taxes. Here’s how it works: 
| You deposit all farm income, using the handsome, 
cloth-bound Easy Way Deposit Book instead of 

your old bank book. Opposite the teller’s entries, 
you jot down where money came from in ample | rarmer's 
space provided. To record expenses, pay every- RECOUNT BOOK 
thing possible by check and note cash spent in 
handy forms provided. Thus, at end of year, you 
have accurate substantiated records to summarize | 44... i 
in the 48-page Easy-Way Account Book. Regular | Sa“ ¢t 
$1.95. Special Price $1.00. 

















New Corn Grower's Check Tape 

This new idea helps 
you use latest approv- 
ed practices to grow 
more corn. Does four 
jobs in a jiffy: (1) 
checks planter drop to make sure you plant enough seed, (2) counts 
stand per acre when corn comes up, (3) estimates yields before pick- 
ing, (4) tells bushels your picker left in field. To read tape, just lay 
along row and count seed, p:ants or ears. For seed count, operate 
: planter on hard lane. 108”. Only $1.29 postpaid. 





Book: ‘Developing A Profitable 
Dairy Herd" 


Book tells whole story of how experts at 
Carnation Milk Farms built a record-break- 
ing herd . . . revealing secrets every dairy- 
man can use. Covers everything — buildings, 
breeding, diseases, feeds, feeding, manage- 
ment, veterinary treatment. Brings practical 
help to overcome dairy problems. Well illus- 
trated. Coth. 224 pages. Regular price 
$3.50. Special price $1.75 postpaid. 


Order From — Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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ON OUR FARM — where we publish Farmer’s Digest — we find 
many new ways of doing our farm work better and easier. Our staff 
developed some of these ideas into useful products that other farm- 
ers said they liked. Thus encouraged, we offered them to farm manu- 
facturers for use as premiums and special offers in sales promotion. To 
our surprise, they were so well received that you may already have 
one or more. We offer these same products on these pages. Just 
send your order to Farmer’s Digest. All prices are quoted postpaid to 
you. We invite inquiries from dealers, distributors, premium users. 





New Easy 
Way to — 


“WEIGH” 


Beef Cattle 


A new, low cost tape 
mow makes it easy for 
you to accurately esti- 
mate the weight of your 
feeder and beef breeding 
cattle. For many purpos- 
es, it substitutes for a 
scale costing several hun- 
dred dollars. Tested on an experiment station beef herd, scale and 
tape weights differed less than 2% on total weight of 38 head. Use 
it to keep track of daily gain and thus check the effectiveness of your 
feeding program. Use it also to “weigh” fed cattle and market for the 
most profit. For cattle from 82 to 1888 pounds. One side estimates 
weight of fed cattle in grades Medium, Good, Choice and Fancy. 
Other side for feeder, beef breeding and crossbred cattle. To use. just 
place around heart girth, pull tight, and read correct scale. Side 
sewed 108” long, 1” wide. Extra strong, non-stretchable, plastic coated 
fabric in double thickness. Money back guarantee. Send check or M. 
O. to Farmer’s Digest. $1.59 for One Tape, $4.49 for Three, $16.95 
for Twelve. Low cost tapes available for premium use. 





ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











